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Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr.. writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


To the Whitney: A Toast 


HIS SEASON, as the procession to the band wagon for 

American Art gains (as it will) all the traits of a stam- 
pede and certain of our art publications, museums and ex- 
perts suddenly “discover” native American art, many will 
want to know when and how this lusty infant learned to 
walk alone. Then it will be realized that, among those agen- 
cies helping us throw off the chains of European art ventrilo- 
quism, the Whitney Museum must be given front rank. 

For three decades this institution, under four separate 
titles, has fought a valiant fight for American art, never 
swerving from the ideals that attended its founding way back 
in the days when there was little American art to champion. 
Now, 31 years later, as the Whitney Museum opens to the 
public its beautiful new galleries, this unique institution 
stands as a living memorial not alone to the great heart and 
citizen spirit of its founder, Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, but 
also to the inherent vitality and power of the American 
School—the only contemporary art movement that today 
promises future aesthetic health. 

Standing in the beautifully appointed galleries of the Whit- 
ney, one cannot help paying silent tribute to the generosity 
of Mrs. Whitney and the wisdom that caused her to appoint 
sensitive, aggressive Juliana Force her commander-in-chief. 

It was in 1908, a notable year in American art annals, 
that Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, recognizing the barriers 
between the American artist and his public, opened in her 
West Eighth Street studio the Whitney Studio Gallery. So 
successful was this venture that in 1914, in a renovated build- 
ing on Fourth Street, the Whitney Studio Club was formed— 
an exhibiting and meeting place for American artists who 
refused to conform to the orthodox rules of international art. 
By 1928 the Club had 400 members and became so unwieldy 
that it was disbanded. In its stead there appeared the Whit- 
ney Studio Galleries, which for three years exhibited and sold 
invited pictures, mostly by younger artists with no dealers. 
Came another change, the commercial dealers began to see 
the light and the Galleries closed. Then, in November in 1931, 
was opened the great Whitney Museum, an organization un- 
hampered by political obligations but with the prestige of a 
museum devoted to living American art—with the accent 
more on “art” than on “American,” nursing new talent and 
playing an active role in the creative history of our times. 

Yes, the Whitney Idea helped American art to speak its 
own language. While others talked American art, the Whit- 
ney bought and supported it. 


The Kettle vs. the Pot 


—— ISSUE there appeared in the Digest columns a resumé 
of the controversy that had raged during the summer 
between the abstractionists and the non-objectivists, an argu- 
ment that made one think of the time when the kettle called 
the pot black. 

Meanwhile, upon the jousting field amid the shattered 
participles, the embattled easel painting—together with mu- 
sic and literature—remains the salient medium through which 
man can communicate his innermost feelings to his fellows, 
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like a Rembrandt challenge to the creative urge. Simply 
stated, the abstract painting (unlike the abstract sculpture) 
is largely a laboratory experiment in pure color, two-di- 
mensional design, rhythmic line, balance of masses, composi- 
tional spotting, etc. It was never meant to-be an end within 
itself, to be framed and hung on a wall. 

All would be well, if the abstract artist would be content 
to work within these ample limitations and not try to talk 
into a valuable industrial experiment hedonistic souls that 
do not exist or insist upon being given special consideration 
as a cult apart. Not satisfied with blazing a trail for industrial 
design and textile cartoons, the abstract painters feel com- 
pelled to garnish their decorative patterns with voluble 
words that assault the ramparts reserved for those works of 
fine art that contain a national or universal message. 

Abstraction we have always had in great art, but only in 
our generation has it been elevated to a cult—to a “be all 
and end all” of creative experience. Academic cubism, as 
illustrated by Braque’s Yellow Cloth, can become as deadly 
as naturalistic academism when it deserts the ranks of experi- 
mental design. “Non-objective,” I fear, is a term publicized 
by the Baroness to guillotine a hair. 


Towers of Babel 
f Ga Rep Man once had a finely descriptive title for his 
white brother, “forked-tongue.” For the long-beards were 
wont to speak words that meant one thing one moon and 
then something else the next. ‘ 

And so it is with art today, as the artists speak many 
tongues and their words confound the people. This lack of 
standard art definitions stands between the artist and his 
consumer and bars mutual intercourse among the warring 
factions as they advance their divergent concepts of art as 
the ultimate in visual creativeness, and deny credit to all 
others. The layman feels that if the artists do not know what 
it’s all about how can he. 

Tolerance takes a holiday as conservatives and modernists 
mutilate each others’ reputations; abstractionists and non- 
objectivists consume thousands of words to discredit each 
other’s little circles and squares; Non-objectivist Baroness 
Rebay cries that art is like music because it “means nothing” 
and is “not for the masses but for the élite of humanity;” 
Abstractionist Stuart Davis counters with a charge that the 
“non-objective putsch” is “weak in ideas but strong in finan- 
cial backing” and claims that Democracy cannot afford an art 
that “is not for the masses.” Thorough perusal of contem- 
porary art criticism would make the peruser a qualified can- 
didate for The New Yorker's Department of Utter Confusion. 

Artists of the contemporary century who have refined art 
to a study in comparative terminology would find wisdom in 
the 11th Chapter of Genesis: 

“And the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech. And it came to pass, as they journeyed east, that 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar; and they dwelt 
there. And they said one to another: ‘Come, let us make brick, 
and burn them thoroughly.’ And they had brick for stone, 
and slime had they for mortar. And they said: ‘Come, let 
us build us a city, and a tower, with its top in heaven, and 
let us make us a name; lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.’ And the Lord came down to see 
the city and the tower, which the children of men builded. 
And the Lord said: ‘Behold they are one people, and they 
have all one language; and this is what they begin to do; 
and now nothing will be withholden from them, which they 
purpose to do. Come, let us go down, and there confound 
their language, that they may not understand one another’s 
speech.’ So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon 
the face of all the earth; and they left off to build the city., 
Therefore was the name of it called Babel... . ” 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





A Keynote Speech 

Sir: I want .o congratulate you on the 
splendid editorial on the San Francisco Art 
Exhibition. I am certain that a good majority 
of American artists will join with you in de- 
nouncing the open fraudulent propaganda that 
we Americans are “barbarians” ard that our 
“culture” is in the aboriginal state; that our 
prestige is lifted into the lofty heights, as 
the Baroness Rebay “admonishes” us, because 
our American ¢ollectors have finally realized 
the meaning of sophistry in painting as the 
French and other Latin countries have taught 
us to learn it and “see” it and BUY it. 

Yours is a keynote speech whether you 
meant it or not; you and your magazine have 
now established a fight—a winning fight that 
will have repercussions throughout the nation. 
It is the only magazine which has had the 
open policy of supporting American art strict- 
ly on the merits of the accomplishments of 
American artists. Your magazine is not only 
a record of accomplishments but of an his- 
torical development of artistic genius which 
will eventually be the greatest renaissance of 
art the world has ever known. 

The present stupid fumbling as well as 
down-right dishonest double-dealing diplomacy 
of all the European nations gives us a splen- 
did picture of the “background” of culture; 
how rotten it looks to us Americans, how it 
all stinks to high-heaven and for the first time 
in the history of the contemporary century ex- 
poses to us with a profound perspective to our 
advantage how disappointing the present cul- 
ture of Europe really is. 


—MANvEL TOLEGIAN, 
New York City. 


Indictment Upheld 
Sir: Whoopee! for your pointed article on 
the San Francisco Fair’s art exhibit! Any- 
body with red blood in his veins had to re- 
act just as you did. America certainly has 
developed her own vital school of art that 
makes the subconscious putterings and vacu- 
ous designs of European art look like just 
exactly what they are. I run an art gallery 
that is patronized by just average American 
people. I know from experience that such a 
decision as was made by the jury in San 
Francisco is a mill-stone on the neck of art. 
It disgusts utterly the average person who is 
just beginning to get a glimmer of what art 
can mean to him. 
—Mitprep HINcKLEY, 
Fillmore, Cal. 


Art Competes With War 
Sir: Three cheers for your rousing editorial 
on the awards at the San Francisco Exposition 
exhibition. The “war” editor and I are fight- 
ing now because I insist we reprint it entirely. 
—Cope.anp C. Bure, Critic, 
Chicago American. 


We Are Sorry 
Sir: May I object to a sentence in your arti- 
cle “Appeasement?” in your September is- 
sue? You are evidently misinformed, a mis- 
take that is often made, and which has caused 
me much trouble. You state: “The artist, 
Richard Aberle Florsheim of the famous shoe 
family . . . ” Now that is hardly fair! If my 
name were Kellog, I think it would follow 
that you would say: “of the famous corn- 
[Please turn to page 34] 
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VoL. XIV 


Not Barclay Street 


THE CRUSADE against the gaudy and the 
atrocious in modern church decoration gains 
momentum as artists, clergymen and laymen 
become increasingly conscious not only of the 
artistic insipidity of Barclay-Street “art”, but 
also of the availability of aesthetically satis- 
factory works-by modern American artists. 

The movement’s acceleration will be in- 
creased as agencies are established to bring 
the forces of “demand” into contact with the 
sources of “supply.” One such agency is the 
show of Ecclesiastical Art which is on view 
until Oct. 14 at the Tricker Galleries in New 
York. 

The galleries have been transformed from 
a semi-barren setting for canvases into a soft- 
ly lit church-like stage. Stained glass windows 
from some of America’s foremost studios cut 
off a view of 57th Street’s traffic and become, 
in effect, a translucent, vitreous sheath that 
glows, sparkles, and brings into the gallery 
soft shafts of red, blue and yellow light. 

These shafts fall on trypitchs, altar screens, 
figurine Christmas groups, carved wood panels 
depicting Stations of the Cross, mural de- 
signs, statuary, and such accessories as the 
rugged, simple altar cross and candelsticks of 
Jessie Stagg. Fashioned with the unevenness 
that is the mark of hand-made objects, they 
are a heartening echo from the days before 
machines began grinding out identical pieces 
by the thousand. Also set aglow by the tinted 
light are the graceful folds of the robe of a 
Madonna, carved roughly from oak by Henry 
Beretta. A full length figure, it evinces sin- 
cerity, unpretentious religiosity, and, more im- 
portant, good taste. Like many of the Tricker 
Gallery’s better exhibits, Beretta’s Madonna 
is a sign-post indicating a path Ecclesiastical 
Art might well follow. It is a path in the 
opposite direction from statues molded of 
composite plaster and painted with the re- 
straint of a circus merry-go-round. 












Airplanes for Art 


Dear Boss: The reason you have noticed 
a falling off in my thinking is because I 
have just seen Morris Kantor’s Farewell 
to Union Square at the Time & Life Build- 
ing. Why doesn’t someone tell me—and 
the Comrades—these things. What with 
Von Stalin invading Poland to protect the 
Poles from the iniquity of individual free- 
dom, I guess the first casualty of World 
War Jr. is the Communist Party of Amer- 
ica. Speaking of neutrality, I suggest that 
when the Allies run out of cash to carry 
they ship us a few of those magnificent 
masterpieces in the Louvre and the Tate. 
There are some things more precious than 
the gold buried in Kentucky, and they 
could buy quite a number of airplanes 
with a few Mona Lisa smiles. We have 
lots of museum wall space and _ besides 
“war debt” is such a lingering word. Af- 
ter time has corroded all the bullets art 
will remain a nucleus around which to 
rebuild white civilization. Yours till Joe 
splits the rental on that Soviet Pavilion 
with his friend Adolf. 
—P. Lapis Lazuui 
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Along the Hudson: Jupson SMITH 


Art World Hails Reopening of the Whitney 


THE CLATTERING, the pounding, and the oc- 
casional puffs of dust that raised up behind 
the locked doors of the Whitney Museum dur- 
ing the summer have subsided. With the crisp 
coolness of autumn, quiet came to the Whit- 
ney. The hammering stilled. The doors opened; 
and the public was invited in to view the 
changes and additions wrought during the 
summer hiatus. 

The public, through the voices of the New 
York critics, rejoiced, not only because the 
Whitney with its inspiring arguments for na- 
tive American art was again available, but 
also because the alterations had made this 
valuable institution more adequately equipped 


The Sentinels: ALEXANDER BROOK 


to carry on its crusading program under the 
leadership of Juliana Force. 

“There is water playing in the fountain in 
the vestibule entrance,” noted Melville Upton 
of the Sun; “there are goldfish glinting in 
the pool and clustered greenery about com- 
bines to give the place a quietly festive air 
and prepare one for the changes.” 

The changes, thought Upton, were all for 
the better, giving the galleries a “handsome 
and inviting air.” 

Even the galleries that have not been re- 
modelled are fresh under new paint. Connect- 
ing doorways have been enlarged, giving the 
effect of increased space; and four new gal- 





































Office Girls: RapHart Soyer 


leries have been constructed, almost doubling 
the institution’s exhibition facilities. A broad 
new stair leads to the second floor, where 
three of the four additions are located, the 
largest being a splendid painting room built 
out over the sculpture gallery and equipped 
with the most modern lighting. 

This new room, wrote Carlyle Burrows in 
the Herald Tribune, “is finely proportioned 
and spacious. Treated in the same felicitous 
way as other rooms at the museum, its walls 
are covered with rough-grained material of 
delicate grayish-rose tone. It is this gallery, 
too, which shows so effectively the quality 
of the new system of lighting—a combinatior 
of daylight illumination and supplementary 
artificial lighting (created and assembled by 
Thomas S. Kelly). The result is an even dis- 
tribution of light over the walls, a really un- 
usual clarity and evenness of light.” 

Marking the rebirth of the Whitney was a 
luncheon—attended by the museum’s founder, 
Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, by the 
director, Juliana Force, by the museum’s staff, 
and by a host of leaders of the New York 
art world—and a show of almost 300 exhibits 
gathered from the permanent collection under 
the heading “20th Century Artists.” 

Mrs. Whitney, who spoke at the opening, 
drew attention to the important role of art 
in times of crisis. “Now that there is at the 
back of our minds all the time, one dread 
thought,” she said, “we need more than ever 
to cling to things of the spirit. In art man 
has always found the comfort and joy, re- 
Jaxation and inspiration which help to take 
away heartache. It is music, rhythm of line, 
color, words, drama, which bring refreshment 
and which keep alive our trust in human na- 
ture and our belief in the future.” 

On the walls are many of the canvases, 
prints and watercolors that were hung on the 
occasion, eight years ago, of the museum’s 
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opening. Supplementing these are selections 
from the acquisitions made in recent years 
from the noted Whitney annual exhibitions. 
Together, they, along with the sculpture dis- 
plays, leaf through almost 45 years of Amer- 
ican art history. 

“During the 45-year period covered by this 
survey,” reviewed Jerome Klein in the Post, 
“three generations of American artists have 
been constantly confronted with two basic 
alternatives, to make their art a study of 
social realities or to make art a self-contained 
aesthetic form. 

“At the turn of the century, in the muck- 
raking era, social realists like Sloan and Luks 
stormed into leadership. Their opposite num- 
bers, the mystic Arthur B. Davies and the 
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lyric painter Maurice Prendergast, made less 
of an impression. 

“But under the changed conditions precipi- 
tated by the World War, a new generation in- 
cluding Marin, Demuth and others established 
the dominance of an art of personal detach- 
ment, given a new form under the influence 
of European abstract trends. 

“This remained the leading trend until the 
crisis of the early thirties, when radical real- 
ism again came to the fore in the art of Joe 
Jones, Gropper and many others. 

“And what now? The dispute for leadership 
goes on and will undoubtedly continue. But 
one wonders whether a forty-year perspective 
is not enough to make the alternatives clear, 
to enable artists to make a choice, to put less 
energy in talk and more in solid work.” 

Making particularly significant appearances 
in the exhibition of “20th Century Artists” 
are: Along the Hudson by Judson Smith, 
Backyards, Greenwich Village by John Sloan, 
Why Not Use the “L”? by Reginald Marsh, 
Mrs. Gumley by George Luks, Promenade, 
Gloucester by Maurice Prendergast, The Sen- 
tinels by Alexander Brook, Soliloquy by 
Franklin Watkins, Office Girls by Raphael 
Soyer, Hilda by Bernard Karfiol, Café by 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Home Relief Station by 
Louis Ribak, Conversation by Henry E. Schnak- 
enberg, Nude by Isabel Bishop, Marine by 
Henry Mattson, Still Life, Oranges by Henry 
Lee McFee, Old House by Creek by Charles 
Burchfield, Early Sunday Morning by Edward 
Hopper, Landscape Near Chicago by Aaron 
Bohrod, Baptism in Kansas by John Steuart 
Curry, The Blue Clown by Walt Kuhn, High 
Bridge by Ernest Lawson, and Louis Eilshem- 
ius’ best canvas, The Flying Dutchman. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram added 
her voice to those who praised the architec- 
tural revisions that are making their bow. 
Coming to the exhibits, she wrote that the 
“paintings, watercolors, drawings and prints 
it contains are fairly representative of the 
most vigorous and interesting work that has 
been executed in these media in America for 
the last decade or -more.” 

“But,” and here Miss Genauer halted her 
bouquet tossing, “the sculpture section is far, 
far below present standards in a field in 
which amazing progress has been made in 
the last few years, below the level of almost 
any good gallery group show of contemporary 
American sculpture, and below the Whitney's 
own standards in painting.” 

In listing the works of artists whom she re- 
garded as producing up to Whitney standard, 


[Please turn to page 29] 
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Answering Hearst? 


A PICKET LINE formed “to answer the at- 
tack made on their democratic right to self 
expression” might be the proper sub-head for 
the current exhibition at the A. C. A. Gal- 
lery, New York. Says the press release: “Or- 
ganized as an answer to the Hearst Journal- 
American’s attack on modern art, the A. C. A. 
Gallery exhibition has broadened to become a 
challenge to Col. Brehon Somervell, W.P.A. 
Administrator. Hearst is against modern art. 
Judged by his latest actions, Col. Somervell 
is against all art.” 

The sponsors of the exhibition, the United 
American Artists (formerly the Artists Union), 
charge that the procedure of reinstating art- 
ists discharged from the Federal Art Project 
because they have been on the public’s pay- 
roll 18 months is “actually planned to prevent 
their reinstatement and to force them into 
the lower-paid laborers’ category.” The union 
is thoroughly dissatisfied with the methods for 
judging the qualification of project candi- 
dates, terming it “an extraordinary mechan- 
ism set up by which laymen in the W.P.A. 
office at 70 Columbus Avenue pass upon the 
professional competence and skill of men and 
women whose lives have been spent in the 
arts.” 

The union claims that “there are repeated 
instances of painters and sculptors who have 
been forced to prove, in 30 minutes, without 
adequate materials or tools, that they can 
make a mural or a sculpture.” This, say the 
unionized artists, “is administration by ig- 
norance.” 

The exhibition, predominantly abstract in 
character, failed to stir the crusading spirit 
of Emily Genauer, World-Telegram critic. It 
is “most peculiarly mild.” Said Miss Genauer: 
“I think it rather unfortunate that the A. C. A. 
should have chosen to make this show the 
spearhead of the modern artists’ defense 
of their democratic right to self-expres- 
sion. The gallery should simply have called 
it an exhibition of new work by contempo- 
rary abstract artists, plus a couple of recent 
things by non-abstract men, and let it go 
at that.” 

Miss Genauer, who advocates for this pur- 
pose a large, comprehensive museum exhibi- 
tion, said: “There isn’t a gallery around, real- 
ly, equipped to make a genuinely convincing 
answer to Mr. Hearst and those who saw his 
editorials lambasting modern art as a great 
fraud perpetrated on an innocent public by 
imbeciles who ought to be prosecuted. No 
charge, not even this, is too absurd to be re- 
futed these days, when the most patent ab- 
surdities, the most arbitrary and venal doc- 
trines somehow get accepted as gospel.” (In- 
cidently, Comrade Browder, dazed by the go- 
ings-on of Comrade Stalin, recently assailed 
Mr. Hearst, along with Col. Lindbergh and 
Father Coughlin, as “war mongers.” All three 
loudly oppose America’s entry.) 

Miss Genauer concluded on a disappointed 
note, for the exhibition even as an A. C. A. 
show is “not spectacularly successful. There 
are nice things in it—the majority of the pic- 
tures and sculptures on hand, in fact, are 
commendable. But I cannot get over being 
disappointed, each time I see new evidences 
of it, at the lack of individuality among ab- 
stract artists today. Though there are art lov- 
ers who feel that the very nature of abstract 
art and its complex and almost creed-bound 
formulae tend to drain it of the impress of 
individuality, there are too many good ab- 
stract men in America who refute this.” The 
critic then commended Stuart Davis, Louis 
Schanker, Francis Criss, De Hirsh Margulies, 
I. Rice Pereira, Albert Swinden, Suzuki, 
Tschacbasov and Sylvia Ward. 
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Street in Tahiti: Paut Gaucuin 
“Powerful Expressions of Mass in Space” 


Street Gauguin Once Trod Comes to Toledo 


To THE ToLepo Museum oF Art, set on a 
wide avenue in the alert Ohio city, has 
come Paul Gauguin’s Street in Tahiti, a can- 
vas depicting a narrow South Sea island lane 
that tapers to a point at the base of looming 
mountains. Purchased through the Edward 
Drummond Libbey Fund, the work is in oil, 
painted in 1891 soon after the ex-stock- 
broker arrived in Tahiti for the first time. 


“Let those who have thought Gauguin no 
more than a decorator look well at this pic- 
ture,” cautions the museum’s Bulletin. “Its 
essential elements—roadway, mountains, trees 
—are all powerful expressions of mass in 
space.” 

Gauguin’s illusions of mass are all created 
out of the lush pigments that characterize his 
work. The roadway, which is bordered on one 
edge by a glowing rose-colored foot path, is 
laid in with horizontal strokes of green that 
narrow in the distance. The effect, suggestive 
of Cézanne, is, according to the Bulletin, vi- 
brant. “Suggestive of Cézanne, too, is the lush, 
mass-modeling of the trees.” 

Purple and hot, the mountain masses thrust 
up out of the tropical foliage in the distance. 
“Sultriness is emphasized by a light patch of 
shrubbery at the end of the road. whose rose 
color is repeated in the mantle of one of the 
standing figures, in the roof and walls of 
the house, and in the pathway. The effect 
of rich, sombre color is set off by the pink 
field on the mountain side and the shimmering 
gold of the palm tree. And the warmth of the 
scene as a whole is thrown into contrast by 
the ice-cold blue of the sky.” 

The gifted and unorthodox painter of To- 
ledo’s new canvas was, the Bulletin continues, 


“a Post-Impressionist because he abandoned 
the Impressionists’ exclusive interest in light 
and created his decorative color effects with 
the aid of line and abstractions of mass.” 

A romanticist whose life, far from being 
canalized by accepted precepts of organized 
society, was directed by a powerful inner 
urge, Gauguin sought in Tahiti a solution to 
conflicting impulses. But there “he was so 
busy revolting against the evil of society that 
he neglected to recognize its good, and he 
never fully resolved the conflict between his 
admiration for primitive naturalness and the 
sophistication which kept him from ever at- 
taining it. As a result Gauguin was neither 
civilized nor primitive, and in the attending 
confusion lay the tortured existence which 
possessed him as a man.” 

As an artist, Gauquin’s basi¢ sincerity and 
depth of feeling found expression unhampered 
by the conflicts that beset his intellectual 
existence. Of this expression Toledo now has 
a worthy example. Fittingly, it hangs now 
between two canvases by Van Gogh, another 
artist who found society unbearable and who 
for a time shared his studio with Gauguin. 





Brown County Auction 

One of the means by which the Brown 
County Art Gallery Association of Nashville, 
Ind., maintains itself is a picture auction at 
which works donated by members are sold, 
the proceeds going to the gallery treasury. 

The pictures, now on display, are small 
but characteristic works of the large group 
of artists who make up this active art cen- 
ter. The auction is scheduled tor Oct. 14, 
Out-of-town bids are welcome. 
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Epwarp Hopper (America) 


EuceNE SPeICHER (America) 


These Four Men Will Jury the 1939 Carnegie 


Epwarp Hopper anp EuceNne SPEICHER are 
the American members of the 1939 Carnegie 
International jury; Gerald Brockhurst of Eng- 
land and Hipolito Hidalgo de Caviedes of 
Spain are the European jurors. These four 
met in Pittsburgh on Sept. 27 and by this 
time have finished their job of designating 
the eight lucrative Carnegie prizes, but their 
decisions will remain a deep, dark secret until 
the International formally opens on Oct. 19. 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of Fine arts 
of Carnegie Institute, is jury chairman. 

The war will not affect the International for. 
fortunately, practically all of the European 
paintings were in Pittsburgh before the out- 
break of hostilities. Others have been re- 
ceived since. There will be 347 paintings in 
the exhibition, 241 of them by artists from 
England, France, Italy and Germany, and 
106 from the United States. In addition to 
the national sections, a new feature of the 
International will be a group of 26 paintings 
by European artists who have been forced to 
work in other than their native lands. There 
will also be a one-man exhibition of 21 paint- 
ings by the famous French artist, Andre De- 
rain. The International, free to the public, 
will continue through Dec. 10. 

Gerald L. Brockhurst is probably better 


Hireouito pe Caviepes (Spain) 





known in Amerfea as an etcher than as a 
painter, though he has exhibited his paintings 
in Carnegie Internationals since 1922. Born in 
Birmingham, England, 49 years ago, Brock- 
hurst began his art studies at the age of 12. 
In 1923 he became a member ot the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters and in 1937 was 
elected to the Royal Academy. His Head of 
Henry Rushbury was purchased in 1930 by the 
Carnegie Institute, which held the first com- 
prehensive exhibition of Brockhurst’s etched 
work in 1934. 

Caviedes, portraitist, figure painter and mu- 
ralist, is one of the most important younger 
painters of Spain. He is 37 years old. After 
studying at an early age with his sculptor 
father, Caviedes was given a grant in 1931 
and 1932 by the Spanish Ministry of Educa- 
tion, which permitted him to study mural 
painting in Italy and Germany. On his return 
to Spain he did a number of murals in Ma- 
drid, notably in the International Telephone 
Building (said to have been heavily bombed 
during the Civil War). In the 1935 Carnegie 
International his Elvira and Tiberio was 
awarded first prize, and was later purchased 
by the Art Museum of San Diego. Caviedes 
has visited the United States several times, 
and in 1938 was given a one-man show at 


GeraLp L. Brockuurst (England) 


the Paul Reinhardt Gallery in New York. 
With the victory of the Nationalist forces, 
Caviedes has returned to Spain after a tempo- 
rary residence in Cuba. 

Eugene Speicher, at the age of 54, holds a 
ranking position among American artists. 
Born in Buffalo, he first attended the Albright 
Art School and theh entered the Art Students 
League under Chase and Du Mond. His most 
important training, however, came in the fa- 
mous evening classes of Robert Henri, where 
he had as fellow students George Bellows, 
Edward Hopper, Rockwell Kent, and Guy 
Pene du Bois. Since 1910, when he went 
abroad for a short time ‘to look, not to 
study), Speicher has divided his time between 
New York and Woodstock. He was elected 
a member of the National Academy in 1925, 
and has won practically all the important 
awards for painting offered in America. In the 
1921 International Speicher’s Girl With Green 
Hat was given third prize, and in 1923 his 
Hunter received second prize. He served on 
Carnegie juries in 1927 and 1931. The latter 
year saw the Carnegie Institute purchase his 
Babette. 

Edward Hopper, early exponent of the 
American Scene, is today distinguished as 
both painter and etcher, has won numerous 
major awards and is represented in most of 
the leading museums in America (also the 
British Museum). Born in Nyack, New York, 
57 years ago, Hopper began as an illustrator 
and then entered the New York School of Art 
under Henri and Kenneth Hayes Miller. In 
1906 he went to Paris for a year of study. 
Hopper exhibited in the Armory Show of 
1913 and there sold his first canvas. During 
the next ten years he practically abandoned 
oil painting, but in 1923, after a highly suc- 
cessful watercolor exhibition in New York, 
Hopper started to climb the ladder to his 
present fame. His Cape Cod Afternoon, win- 
ner of the $2,000 Clark prize at the 1937 Cor- 
coran Biennial, was purchased by Carnegie 
Institute from the International of the same 


year. 

In the November Ist issue of THe Art Dt- 
GEST will appear reproductions of all the Car- 
negie winners, together with a carefully cor- 
related resume of the critics’ reactions. 





























Carnegie Cycle Halted 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of fine 
art for the Carnegie Institute, has issued 
an announcement that the 1939 Carnegie 
International will be the last staging of 
this famous annual exhibition until the 
European War is over. The first World 
War stopped the Carnegie cycle of art dis- 
plays for four years. After the 1939 exhibi- 
tion is concluded, the foreign exhibits will 
be stored in this country until peace is 
signed. 

The American art world will sadly miss 
this great exhibition and can count it as 
one of the major casualties of world mad- 
ness. An alternative, instead of interrupt- 
ing the famous series, would be to restrict 
the international aspect to nations on the 
Western Hemisphere. This would serve the 
two-fold purpose of bringing the peace- 
loving countries of the Americas into 
closer unity and of demonstrating to Eu- 
rope that whole continents of peoples can 
live together in friendship. Andrew Car- 
negie’s ideal in founding the International 
was to contribute to world peace through 
cultural intercourse. An international of 
the art of the Americas would be in line 
with Mr. Carnegie’s cherished desire. 


The Art Digest 
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Philbrook to Open 


Waite Europeans are carefully burying 
from aerial attack all evidences of a cultural 
existence, Americans are organizing museums 
that will serve to emphasize this country’s 
cultural destiny. Museums which, like New 
York’s Whitney, employ most of their re- 
sources to foster American art, will find a 
newcomer in their midst when the Philbrook 
Art Museum opens its doors Oct. 16 in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, set in a 23-acre park of its own. 

Housed in the remodelled mansion of Mr. 
and Mrs. Waite Phillips, prominent in Okla- 
homa oil production, the Philbrook Museum 
will be administered by the Southwestern Art 
Association, an organization composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Tulsa Art Association, the 
University of Tulsa and the City of Tulsa, the 
three units to which Mr. Phillips gave his 
property. President of the new association is 
Alban B. Butler. Thomas B. Scott and Dr. C. 
I. Pontius are vice-presidents; E. W. Pol- 
lock, secretary; Jenkin Lloyd Jones, trea- 
surer; Mrs. Allmand M. Blow and Mrs. L. 
C. Ritts, executive committee members. 

Recently elected to directorship of the new 
museum is Eugene Kingman, graduate of 
Yale University and Yale’s School of Fine 
Arts. Under Kingman’s supervision Philbrook 
will inaugurate an exhibition program that 
will endeavor to furnish for Tulsa citizens and 
visitors a panorama of past and present Amer- 
ican art in all media, emphasizing its evolution 
and expression in the Southwest region. Art 
from other sections of the country and from 
abroad will be shown at intervals, principal- 
ly to orientate local and American art and 
to illustrate backgrounds and sources of in- 
fluence. 

The museum, which has 17 galleries, four 
class rooms, an auditorium with motion pic- 
ture projection equipment, a club room and 
a library, is planned as a center of creative 
recreation as well as of scholarship. In addi- 
tion to building up a varied permanent col- 
lection the museum will expand its activities 
into the education field, installing an etching 
press, lithograph stones, a potter’s wheel, life 
classes, children’s classes, art appreciation 
groups, a camera club and equipment for 
other craft work. “It is the ideal of the 
trustees,” the association announces, “to make 
it a doing as well as a seeing museum.” 

Eugene {:ingman, to whom will fall much 
of the responsibility of plotting the museum’s 
course, was born in Providence, R. I., in 1909. 
His art training at Yale was supplemented by 
work in the Rhode Island School of Design 
and at Fogg Museum. He is a recognized art- 
ist in his own right. Besides executing nu- 
merous mural commissions for federal and 
commercial buildings, Kingman has won 
awards for his painting and for his lithogra- 
phy, and has exhibited his work in several 
Eastern art centers. 





Vawter of Indiana 

The active Hoosier Art Gallery in Chicago 
is now holding an exhibition of oils by Will 
Vawter, one of the veteran members of the 
Brown County artists group. The exhibition, 
though stressing Indiana scenes, will go as far 
afield as the Maine Coast, another of Vaw- 
ter’s favorite hunting grounds for paintable 
material. 

A feature of the exhibition, which continues 
through Oct. 31, will be a special gathering 
on the 10th, at which Eleanor Jewett, critic 
for the Chicago Tribune, will speak. Vawter, 
whose reputation is more than local, is also 
known for his illustrations for the James 


Whitcomb Riley books. 
Ist October, 1939 











In Western Garb: HeENrY Varnum Poor 


Wichita Enters the Ranks of Patron Museums 


TO THE GROWING LIsT of museums taking 
an active part in providing contemporary 
American art with material support has just 
come a most important recruit—the Wichita 
Museum of Art which, through the Louise 
Caldwell Murdock Trust Fund, has purchased 
eight fine and typical American canvases. 
These acquisitions, which are to form the 
nucleus of a constantly expanding American 
collection, comprise seven oils and a water- 
color selected by Mrs. Rafael Navas, trustee 
of the Murdock Fund. 

With the exception of George Luks’ Mike 
McTeague, Mrs. Navas chose only work by 
living men. John Steuart Curry’s Kansas Corn- 
field is an impressive canvas that has been 
extensively exhibited since its creation in 
1933. It is one of the largest works in the 
group of Wichita acquisitions. Another large 
canvas is Edward Hopper’s Five A.M., de- 
picting a lighthouse bathed in silvery early- 
morning light and seen from out at sea. 
It was painted in 1937 and was first exhibited 
that year in the Whitney annual. A recent 
work stressing textures, The Blue Chair repre- 
sents the lately-naturalized American George 
Grosz, in a non-satirical manner. It was ex- 
hibited last winter at the Walker Galleries. 

Charles Burchfield’s December Twilight is 
the only watercolor in the lot. Another new 
work, it was first shown at the artist’s show 
at the Rehn Galleries last season and depicts 
dramatically a group of buildings set against 
a late evening winter sky. 

The oldest canvas in the group is John 
Sloan’s Hudson Sky, which the famous artist- 
writer-teacher executed 31 years ago. Until 
Sloan’s recent show at the Kraushaar Galleries 


it had never been seen publicly. On that oc- 
casion it was described as “a cool, clear and 
effective record of a strangely beautiful cloud 
formation that hung for hours like a great 
white dome over the Hudson River one day 
in the summer of 1908.” 

Coney Island will go to Kansas in the can- 
vas, Sandwiches, by Reginald Marsh. One of 
his many records of life as it is lived on 
the lusty Brooklyn beach, Sandwiches is less 
crowded than some Coney Island scenes. A 
moody evening light pervades. Henry Varnum 
Poor’s In Western Garb depicts in the artist’s 
characteristic vein a boy outfitted in cowboy 
costume. It was painted last year while Poor 
was teaching at the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center. Luks’ richly painted Mike Mc- 
Teague, was executed in 1921 and was for- 
merly in the Adolph Lewisohn: collection. 

The Murdock Trust, which made these pur- 
chases possible, was established in 1915 by 
the will of the late Mrs. Louise Caldwell Mur- 
dock as a memorial to her husband, Roland 
P. Murdock. Known during her lifetime as 
one of Wichita’s most generous and _ public 
spirited benefactors, Mrs. Murdock founded 
the trust for the purpose of establishing a 
notable art collection for the city of Wichita. 
Her gift stimulated the forming of the Wichita 
Art Association and subsequently the con- 
struction of the Wichita Art Museum, which 
was completed in 1934. In compliance with 
the wishes of the donor, American artists will 
be given preference in additions made to the 
collection, although it will not be confined 
to contemporary painters exclusively. Installa- 
tion of the first group of paintings is planned 
for next spring. 
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School for Scandal: Wiit1am Dunvap. Lent by Harvard University 


Dunlap, the American 


JUST ONE CENTURY ago this year, William 
Dunlap, an energetic, widely read painter- 
critic-theatrical manager, died in New York 
City, the Post-Revolutionary boom town which 
knew his many activities and in which, re- 
portedly, he knew everyone worth knowing. 
The passing century, after letting Dunlap 
and the artists whose activities he chronicled 
sink into partial oblivion, has awakened to 
the real significance of his era and has re- 
peatedly raised it to the surface for prolonged 
scrutiny. 

Currently offering the art world an excel- 
lent opportunity to carry on this scrutiny is 
the Addison Gallery of American Art, which 
has opened an exhibition on William Dunlap 
as Painter and Critic. Made up of paintings 
by Dunlap and by artists who were appraised 
in his gossipy History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Arts of Design in the United States, 
the show is a spectacle that vividly re-creates 
the days when art, under the wing of the 


Gallery of the Louvre: Samuet F. B. Morse 


“Vasari, and His Age 


English tradition, first began to color the 
pattern of life in America. 

Called by some, “America’s Vasari,’ Dun- 
lap, like his historical predecessor, also prac- 
ticed the arts he wrote about. And like his 
predecessor, his writings have won him a 
greater measure of fame than his art works; 
undoubtedly because, as the current exhibition 
demonstrates, his paintings do not record his 
era as tellingly as do his writings, nor do 
they compare too favorably with the canvases 
of his more illustrious contemporaries. 

“For all his versatility, prolific activity, and 
curiosity, he was hardly inventive,” writes 
Winslow Ames in the show’s catalog. “His 
vast religious pictures, the exposition of which 
in the provinces was so profitable and so much 
in the taste of the time, were chiefly based on 
engravings after West [with whom he studied 
beginning in 1784]. He never to our knowl- 
edge composed an imaginary landscape or 
even a ‘fancy’ portrait. . . . If his portraits 





are dreary in color, if they lack the high 
style of Stuart and Malbone or the bril- 
liance of Walter Robertson and Jarvis, they 
are sound reporting and often sound and 
sympathetic psychology. Witness the pene- 
trating characterization of Thomas Eddy and 
the gentle but thorough mapping of old Rob- 
ert Taylor.” 

Dunlap, the artist, is seen in his portraits 
of people active in the many fields in which 
he was engaged, watercolor landscapes which 
he painted during his tour of duty with the 
militia, paintings of the theatre, and minia- 
tures, mainly of members of his wife’s family. 

Dunlap, the critic, comes to light in the 
section of the show devoted to works by art- 
ists whom he appraised—Gilbert Stuart, John 
Trumbull, John Vanderlyn, John Wesley Jar- 
vis, Thomas Sully, Washington Allston, Chas. 
R. Leslie, Chas. C. Ingham, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Henry Inman, and Thomas Cole. The 
exhibits by these men, and the critical notes 
of Dunlap concerning them, enable contem- 
porary museum visitors to evaluate, with the 
aid of the truing perspective of a century, 
his taste as well as that of his age. 

The Addison Gallery show, a beacon for 
America’s early 19th century art, infuses new 
life into the contemporary concept of this 
country’s first chronicler and appraiser of the 
arts. And in appraising his judgments from 
the vantage point of a hundred years dis- 
tance, it gives him, in the matter of selecting 
winners whose names would endure, a per- 
centage that is far above average. 





Sculpture in the Home 


The highest obstacle modern sculptors have 
to overcome is the difficulty of convincing in- 
terior decorators that sculpture belongs in the 
well appointed home. From this angle the 
Decorators Club, New York, is lending val- 
uable assistance, its latest gesture being a 
September exhibition that emphasized the ef- 
fective use of sculpture in modern rooms. 

The exhibition space was divided into four 
sections. The entrance to the galleries was 
suggestive of a garden room, the next section 
of a Regency living room, beyond that of a 
room combining the Chinese and the modern, 
and, finally, there were a number of alcoves 
in which the treatment was modern. The med- 
ium, size and tonal quality of the individual 
pieces were carefully considered in each 
grouping in order to combine harmoniously 
sculpture, furniture and backgrounds. 

A number of the exhibits by Maurice Glick- 
man, Carl Schmitz, Chaim Gross, Warren 
Wheelock, Anita Weschler, William Zorach 
and Oronzio Maldarelli were lent by the Rob- 
inson Galleries, a firm that is concentrating on 
placing small sculpture in the home. 





Revington Arthur Advances 


Revington Arthur, whose annual show at 
the Montross Gallery closed Oct. 1, was cred- 
ited by New York critics with a distinct ad- 
vance. A suburban scene, Jesus Is Coming, 
and The Dead Tree, and September 1, 1939, 
a commentary on current history, drew com- 
ment from writers for their assurance and 
integrated pattern. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, ob- 
served that, “in nearly all of the artist’s re- 
cent work there has been evident a cynical 
concern over the state of the world, and the 
very abandon with which he flings around 
his brilliant pigments seems somehow almost 
a gesture of defiance or an expression of 
society's own madness.” Wrote Carlyle Bur- 
rows of the Herald Tribune: “Arthur makes 
a lusty, joyful jamboree of an exhibition.” 


The Art Digest 














Portland Growth 


ARTISTIC ACTIvITy on America’s Western 
Front, symbolized in the highly successful 
displays on San Francisco’s Treasure Island, 
is far from quiet. In the northern reaches of 
the Coast, in Portland, Oregon, the communi- 
ty’s museum is inaugurating the 1939-1940 
season with much that is new: a new wing 
to the museum building, a new director, and 
a new fund. 

By way of officially initiating all this new- 
ness, an exhibition of 103 contemporary paint- 
ings by prominent foreign and American paint- 
ers has been opened, to continue through Oct. 
29. The exhibits, selected in New York by 
Stephan Bourgeois, establish in Oregon a 
kaleidoscopic vision of what is currently ema- 
nating from the studios of Europe’s and 
America’s more modern artists. 

The museum’s new $200,000 Hirsch Wing 
doubles the capacity of the original building. 
Designed by Pietro Beliuschi, it is of simple, 
modern design, built of brick with travertine 
trim matching the older part of the structure. 
Thus Portland adds one more unit to its 
proposed fine arts temple to care for its rap- 
idly expanding art interests. It all began back 
in 1892, says Newsweek, when Senator Henry 
W. Corbett of Oregon “gave the newly born 
Portland Art Museum $10,000 to buy plaster 
casts of classic sculpture. These became the 
nucleus of a collection—chiefly Chinese and 
contemporary art—now valued around $250,- 
000. An important Pacific Northwest cultural 
center, the museum now has 750 paid-up mem- 
bers and total assets of $2,550,000.” 

Ella Hirsch, donor of the Hirsch Fund, was 
born in Portland in 1871. After graduating 
from local schools she resided for several 
years in Constantinople, where her father 
was Minister to Turkey. At the end of this 
period, Miss Hirsch returned to her native 
city and became active in cultural circles. 
A life member of the Portland Art Associa- 
tion, she bequeathed the greater part of her 
estate (estimated at $850,000) to that or- 
ganization to found a monument to her par- 
ents. The monument, having taken the form 
of the museum’s new wing, will continue to 
expand in the form of the collections that 
will be bought with the remaining portion of 
the estate. 

Determining the character and growth of 
these collections is Robert Tyler Davis, the 
institution’s new director, who began his du- 
ties on Sept. 15. Holding a master’s degree 
from Harvard University, Davis served as as- 
sistant to Arthur Pope in Harvard’s De- 
partment of Fine Arts before being named to 
a Carnegie Fellowship for study abroad. His 
American duties then began with an appoint- 
ment to the art department of the University 
of Rochester. Davis’ four years at Rochester 
were followed by advanced work in Professor 
Sachs’ museum course at Fogg Museum, from 
which he went to Buffalo to become Director 
of Education at the Albright Art Gallery, a 
post he filled for five years. 

Under Davis’ direction, the Portland Mu- 
seum will be geared to the cultural needs of 
the community which fostered its growth. 





Walkowitz Show Extended 

Because of widespread public demand the 
exhibition of paintings, drawings and prints 
by Abraham Walkowitz at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum has been extended to Nov. 15. The dis- 
play, illustrating the stylistic development of 
the artist from 1900 to 1934, was selected 
from the generous gift of intimate works 
which Walkowitz recently gave to Brooklyn, 
his home for three decades. 


Ist October, 1939 











Mrs. Stevenson Scott: Geratp L. BrocKHURST 


Brockhurst of England Visits America 


Geratp L. Brockuurst, prominent English 
painter and printmaker now in this country 
as a member of the Carnegie jury, is ex- 
hibiting, from Oct. 2 to the 14th, twelve por- 
traits and two subject. pictures at the galleries 
of M. Knoedler & Co., New York. The Brock- 
hurst canvases, all reflecting the skill of one 
of Europe’s most meticulous craftsmen, por- 
tray a gallery of important personages in- 
cluding the Duchess of Windsor, Mrs. Paul 
Mellon, Mrs. Stevenson Scott (reproduced 
above), and a fellow artist from the British 
Isles, James McBey. 

The McBey portrait and a symbolic subject, 


Young Womanhood, were lent to the show by 
Albert H. Wiggin. Two other exhibits are 
loans: Black Silk Dress, owned by the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis, and Henry Rush- 
bury, R. A., owned by the Carnegie Institute. 
An exhibitor in Carnegie shows since 1922 
and a Royal Academician since 1937, Brock- 
hurst has had numerous one-man shows in 
this country, among them a comprehensive 
exhibition of his etchings at the Carnegie. 
New Yorkers will have an opportunity to 
study Brockhurst’s famed etchings in a print 
show which the Harlow Galleries are present- 
ing concurrently with the Knoedler group. 





New Kraushaar Galleries 
The Kraushaar Galleries have opened the 


fall season in their handsome new quarters, 
two floors above their former exhibition rooms 
at 730 Fifth Avenue, with a show labeled by 
Howard Devree of the New York Times “aus- 
picious.” Comprising canvases by notable 
French and American painters, the Kraushaar 
exhibition includes a new work by Guy Pene 
Du Bois, Shoppers, which the Times critic 
found to be “an admirable piece of color and 
texture work;” Henry Keller’s First Show at 
Two, Russell Cowles’ Summer Shower, New 
Mexico, and Henry Schnackenberg’s Leafy 
Thicket, “certainly one. of that artist’s out- 
standing paintings.” 

A. Z. Kruse, writing in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
described Pissaro’s Market Place as a “verit- 
able concert of color.” He further singled out 
a pastoral scene by Ryder, George Luks’ Park 
Nursemaids, Edmond Yaghjian’s Elevated Sta- 


tion in Snow, and Koch’s Family Group, in 
which, according to the Eagle critic, the art- 
ist “reveals a bouyant color sense which he 
correlates with consistent form.” 

The exhibition continues to October 14. 





Davidson Flies Home 


Jo Davidson, American sculptor, has _re- 
turned from France on the Yankee Clipper 
with the intention of helping to obtain ambu- 
lances for France and to organize exhibitions 
in the United States of works by French artists 
who have been mobilized. According to the 
New York Times, all of Davidson’s original 
plasters, several hundred of them, have been 
shipped by the Ministry of Fine Arts from his 
Paris studio to the safety of his country home 
in Touraine. Other American artists, some of 
them long-time expatriates, are daily coming 
home. 


ll 


Two Cuicaco artists, Edward Millman and 
Mitchell Siporin, have been announced as 
winners of the St. Louis Post Office mural 
commission, the largest competition ever spon- 
sored by the U. S. Section of Fine Arts. The 
award, which is worth $29,000, represents the 
unanimous choice of the jury, which was 
chairmaned by Ward Lockwood and included 
Howard Cook, William Gropper and Walter 
L. Rathmann. 

The St. Louis competition was national in 
scope and attracted entries from 215 artists 
from all parts of the country. Each competitor 
submitted nine small-scale designs for the 
nine major panels in the St. Louis Office Lob- 
by and one full-scale detail. The nine panels 
which Millman and Siporin will carry out 
are each 29 feet wide and 9 feet high. In ad- 
dition, they are required to execute four 
smaller panels. Together, both series of pan- 
els comprise a decoration scheme covering 
almost 3,000 square feet. The winning artists, 
who have collaborated on the entire plan of 
decoration, will produce their designs in true 
fresco, Millman doing the main panels on 
the south wall, and Siporin those on the 
north wall. 

The winning designs are based on events 
that were important in determining the course 
of Missouri’s, and especially St. Louis’ his- 
tory. An early event is the defense of St. Louis’ 
pioneers against the attack by the British in 
1780; other depicted episodes are the entry 
into Missouri from Kentucky of Daniel Boone; 
arrival of the first stage coach mail in St. 
Louis; the building of the first church; the 
activities of early fur traders and Mississippi 


Sketch for Mural by Mitchell” Siporin. At Left: Defense of St. Louis 
against British Attack in 1780. In Center: George Rogers Clark to the 
Rescue. At Right: Migration of Daniel Boone into Missouri from Kentucky. 


Millman and Siporin Win $29,000 Federal Competition for St. Louis 


boatmen; the struggle for statehood and the 
“Missouri Compromise.” Featured are por- 
traits of such personages as Joseph Charless, 
founder of the Missouri Gazette, the first 
newspaper west of the Mississippi River; 
Manuel Lisa, noted fur trader; and George 
Rogers Clark, revolutionary leader whose mili- 
tary genius drove the frontiers of the young 
United States west of the Appalachians. 

After the jury had voted unanimously for 
the Millman-Siporin designs, the three paint- 
er members of the jury (Rathmann was the 
architect member) again studied the sub- 
mitted designs and recommended, before open- 
ing the envelopes and finding out the names 
of the competing artists, that 37 runners-up 
had contributed preliminary studies of such 
good quality that each of them should be in- 
vited to execute a mural commission for a 
Federal building. These recommendations, in 
which all the painter members concurred, 
were immediately acted upon by the Section 
of Fine Arts, and 23 buildings now available 
for decoration were assigned to an equal 
number of the 37 recommended artists. The 
14 artists who will not receive commissions 
immediately are either at work for the Sec- 
tion or have very recently completed a mural; 
they will receive commissions as buildings 
become available for decoration. 

After the announcement of the competition 
winners, the jury members voiced their opin- 
ions of the work submitted. Ward Lockwood, 
chairman, found the winning designs “beau- 
tiful in color and powerful in composition. 
The subject matter is dignified, admirably ar- 
ranged and full of profound human interest 


Sketch for Mural by Edward Millman. At Left: Mormon troubles 


in Missouri. Center: Thomas Hart Benton, 


Missouri’s first 


Senator, giving stump speech. Right: The Dred Scott Decision 
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which transcends mere historical documenta- 
tion.” Howard Cook paid special tribute “to 
the monumental strength combined with a 
fine sensitivity of feeling, to the restrained 
unity of color expressive of the theme and 
definitely integrated with the architectural 
scheme, to the rhythmic continuity of design 
throughout the whole, and to the artists’ uni- 
versality of conception.” 

The 23 artists who received commissions on 
the jury’s recommendation are: I. A. Block, 
Ross E. Braught, David B. Cheskin, David 
Fredenthal, Harold Goodwin, R. Grotenrath, 
Trew Hocker, Hollis Holbrook, George Kane- 
lous, Bennett Kassler, Saul Levine, A. Lish- 
insky, Lloyd R. Ney, Douglas Nicholson, Lou- 
ise Ronnebeck, Lewis W. Rubenstein, A. C. 
Runquist, Zoltan Sepeshy, Alfred Sessler, 
Frank Shapiro, Helen R. Stoller, and Frede 
Vidar. 

The 14 artists who will receive commissions 
as soon as buildings become available are: 
Edward Biberman, Betty Carney, Fay Davis, 
Frances Foy, Xavier Gonzales, George Hard- 
ing, Wendell Jones, Joe Lasker, Frank Long, 
William C. Palmer, Ben Shahn, Anatol Shul- 
kin, Maxwell B. Starr, and Alan Tompkins. 





Modern Hungarians 

A large exhibition of modern Hungarian 
paintings, selected by Dr. L. Polgar, will be 
on view at the Delphic Studios, New York, 
Oct. 2 to 29. The show, which includes most 
of the more familiar names in Hungary’s con- 
temporary art, is designed to demonstrate the 
“spiritual independence” of this school in the 
family of European arts. 
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Art & the Masses 


Has abstract painting social significance, 
a responsibility to and meaning for the masses? 
Last issue in the resume of the controversy 
between abstract and non-objectivist artists 
that occupied much summer space in the 
New York Times, Stuart Davis, internationally 
famous abstract painter, stated that “the art- 
ists in the progressive artists’ organizations 
don’t want an art that means nothing and 
that is not for the masses.” This was in an- 
swer to a statement by the Baroness Rebay 
that art “is like music” because it is “without 
meaning” and is “not for the masses but 
for the élite of humanity.” Below, in an ex- 
cellent summation of the points at issue, Mr. 
Davis eloquently defends his view that ab- 
stract art “has a content of objective artistic 
truth, and is a@ social product and expression, 
with responsibility to - society.’ Mr. Davis: 


In your September Ist issue you reviewed 
the controversy on abstract art which has 
been in progress on the Sunday art page 
edited by Mr. Jewell in the N. Y. Times. I 
think your recapitulation has educational val- 
ue in spite of the derisive spirit in which it 
was formulated. However, I believe it would 
be a mistake to leave the topic on a note 
which emphasizes the confusion of conflict- 
ing views expressed in the controversy, in- 
stead of accenting the positive points of clari- 
fication by more responsible communications. 

The principle views expressed were essen- 
tially the following, in the sequence of their 
publication in the N. Y. Times: 

1. That an objective qualitative order called 
art exists, which in painting consists of a 
real and unique order or harmony of the 
three dimensional Tone-Direction-Size inter- 
vals—Stuart Davis, Aug. 6. 


2. That a “non-objective” and “absolute” 
art exists—Baroness Rebay, Curator, The Sol- 
omon R. Guggenheim Foundation, Aug. 13. 

3. That a state of controversy exists on “ab- 
stract art,” and that all art is in a measure, 
“abstract”—Edward A. Jewell, Aug. 20. 

4. That “non-objective” art is the purest 
example of “abstract” art because “abstract” 
means “general” as opposed to “concrete” and 
“non-objectivity” pretends to cosmic general- 
ity—Nicholas Haz, Aug. 26. 

5. That the endowed “non-objective” prop- 
aganda harmfully denies the objective social 
role of art in society and degrades it to the 
status of an esoteric cult with reactionary so- 
cial and political implications—Stuart Davis, 
Aug. 20. 

6. That “non-objective” art is “absolute” and 
is unrelated to social, political, or physical 
events. Abstract at is “relative” and “needs 
an object”—Baroness Rebay, Aug. 27. 

7. That art is a subjective pattern, as held 
by Plato and Kant, imposed by the ariist 
upon an unknowable reality—IJgor Steinvaloff, 
Aug. 27. 

8. That there are two kinds of abstract art, 
that which abstracts from an object, and that 
which starts with shapes having no immediate 
reference to Nature. The latter type is di- 
vided into “pure” and “near” abstraction— 
E. A. Jewell, Aug. 27. 

9. That the image of a geometrical figure 
is as much an “object” as the image of a 
face or a landscape—Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
Aug. 27. 

10. One type of abstract art draws out the 
essence of the object and expresses the génus 
as opposed to the individual. The second type, 
“non-objectivity,” starts with arbitrary geomet- 
ric shapes which are developed either in a 
predominantly logical mood or in a romantic 
mood—E. A. Jewell, Sept. 3. 

ll. Although a painting does not move in 
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Mine in Clinch Mountains: Lucite BLANcH 


Liberal Group Marks Ninth Anniversary 


“THERE IS NO QUESTION that there is today 
a deepening sense of social realities among 
artists. This has been the product, largely, of 
the fact that artists have been joining to- 
gether in societies, unions, and congresses, 
where they have had a chance to work things 
out together, and to come into contact with 
contemporary thinking on social questions.” 

This deepening sense of social realities, al- 
luded to by Holger Cahill in his foreword to 
the catalog of the Ninth Anniversary Exhi- 
bition of An American Group, is one of the 
incontrovertable realities of the show, which 
is on view at the Associated American Artists 
Galleries, New York until Oct. 7. The Group 
is a dynamic fraternity of artistic liberals who 
seek art in life. 

“ ‘Social consciousness’ bulks large, though 
it by no means always connotes deep insight 





Time it nevertheless possesses a real motion 
within the elements and forces of its design. 
—E. A. Jewell, Sept. 10. 

12. That one art of abstract form has its 
origin in an objective stimulus; but, a sec- 
ond art of abstraction is purely subjective 
in origin. Thus, there is a theory of abstract 
form and a theory of subjective form—Quoted 
from Herbert Read’s “Art Now.” Sept. 17. 

13. That Art is inherently an aristocratic 
thing, not democratic—Sarah Wormhoudt, 
Sept. 17. 

14. That it is the essential purpose of all 
language to communicate meanings of social 
relevance—Irwin Stark, Sept. 17. 

There are two basic points of view which 
are implied in the statements quoted above. 
The first is that abstract art has a content of 
objective artistic truth, and is a social prod- 
uct and expression, with responsibility to so- 
ciety. This view is implied in statements, 1, 
4, 5, 9, 11, and 14. 
~ The second view is that abstract art is a 
subjective function, unrelated to, and without 
responsibility to, objective, political, social, 
or physical reality. This view is implied in 
statements, 2, 6, 7, and 13. 

Statements, 3, 8, 10, and 12, have implica- 
tions falling in both directions. 

It seems to me that it is a matter of great 
importance for the artist be he abstract, so- 
cial commentor, or domestic naturalist, to be 


[Please turn to page 34] 


expressed in terms of convincing technical 
statement,” was the opinion of Edward Al- 
den Jewell, reviewing the Group’s exhibi- 
tion for the New York Times. “Crudeness,” 
he continued, “too often masquerades as 
strength. Nor is it always quite clear what 
the artists who elect propaganda methods 
are trying to convey. On the other hand, 
the exhibition contains some excellent seri- 
ous painting. And the gamut runs from the 
literal (now and then frankly illustrational) 
to abstraction.” 

The Group, founded in 1931, had original- 
ly only eight members. Steady expansion and 
co-ordinating leadership have swelled its mem- 
bership to 58 painters, printmakers, and sculp- 
tors, each of whom has one exhibit in the 
current show. 

During the first three years,of existence, 
the Group showed the work of its members 
in the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, but more re- 
cent displays have been theme affairs held 
in various New York galleries. The 1937 ex- 
hibition, installed in the New School for 
Social Research, was built around the title 
The Waterfront Show, while the 1938 ex- 
hibit, Roofs for Forty Million, was held, 
appropriately enough, in Rockefeller Center. 

Among the notable landscapes in the cur- 
rent show are Lucille Blanch’s Mine in Clinch 
Mountains (reproduced above), Austin Meck- 
lem’s Swimming Hole and Chuzo Tamotzu’s 
Back Yard. Berta Margoulies has a sturdy 
Young Girl carved from Vermont marble, and 
Chaim Gross, a portrait in wood titled Renée. 
Isaac Soyer, who is exhibiting for the first 
time with the Group, is represented by Girl 
Reading, a balanced, richly textured study of 
a young lady whose long hair and _high- 
necked blouse seem right out of the 90's. 
Nine who under the 
heading of newly elected the 
organization are Henry Billings (showing his 


other exhibitors come 


members of 


now famous Arrest No. 2), Louis Bouche, 
Karl E. Fortess, Russell T. Limbach, Anton 
Refregier, Louis Slobodkin, Niles Spencer, 


Elizabeth Terrell and Sol Wilson. 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Group, is showing his Summer 
Storm, a canvas included in his last one-man 
show at the Downtown Gallery; and Julian 
Levi, vice-president, is displaying Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, a sensitively felt composition. 
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Self-Portrait: Jose CLEMENTE Orozco 


A Full Length Picture of Mexico’s Orozco 


WITH THE BLOssOMING of mural painting on 
the North American continent, two names 
loomed up over the southern horizon: Rivera 
and Orozco. Both of these Mexican artists 
crossed the Rio Grande, and during protracted 
stays in America exerted wide influence, 
through both important mural commissions and 
exhibitions. This month, from Oct. 2 to 21, 
one of these artists from the South, Orozco, 
is being featured by the Hudson D. Walker 
Galleries in New York. 

The Hudson Walker display brings forward 
several works that have not heretofore been 
publicly shown, among them a self-portrait 
painted in 1928. A solidly constructed work, 
with features and bone structure built up out 
of thick, smoeth pigment, this canvas is, in 
comparison with some of the artist’s more 
freely rendered works, almost academic. It is, 
like The Child and The Dead (both painted 
in 1922), much lower in key than later works. 
The latter canvas is a striking composition in 
which black-clad mourners encircle a table 
in a faintly lit room; gleaming weirdly in 
the light of two candles is a cloth-swathed 
corpse that rests on the table. 

Among the more brightly colored works of 
the 30’s is a group picture, Pancho Villa, 
showing the famous bandit-general backed up 
by a crowd of his followers. At his feet are 
several nude figures, symbols of those who 
fell victim to his plundering. Two of the most 
recent examples in the show are Three Heads 
(1933) and Sacrifice, a detail from the Orozco 
mural depicting the barbarous rite of human 
sacrifice as practiced in ancient days by Mexi- 
©o’s Aztec priests. 

Completing the picture of Orozco, and also 
completing the picture of the turbulent times 
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through which his country has passed in re- 
cent years, are numerous wash and pen-and- 
ink drawings. Stark and tortuous in subject 
matter, they are for the most part, simply 
composed, but with a simplicity that gives 
each work a sense of largeness, as though it 
were meant to occupy a panel in a mural 
design. 





The Moods of Freedman 


Maurice Freedman, who was introduced to 
the New York art public through a one-man 
show at the Midtown Galleries in 1935, is 
playing a return engagement in Midtown’s 
exhibition rooms. Seventeen oils, most of them 
depicting scenes and landscapes of the North- 
eastern states, are on view until Oct. 14. 

Freedman’s rich, almost luscious pigments 
are his principal materials; out of them he 
creates moods, orchestrating rich greens, sul- 
try reds, creamy whites and sonorous blues 
against a framework of strong design. In Ap- 
proaching Storm, Rockport these thickly ap- 
plied pigments load a turbulent sky with a 
feeling of imminent fury; and in Labor Day, 
Palmerton, a work in which a Russian church 
is separated from a mountainous steel mill 
by a row of identical houses, the same lush 
colors create a feeling of quiet, of labor halted 
for a rest. Still another mood is generated 
in Squall Off Bearskin Neck. Here a damp, 
rain-spattered neck of land partially) circles 
a bay. The water is grayed by a curtain of 
rain, a gale whips streamers of foam off the 
rounded tops of waves. Near-by is Picnic Tree, 
a restful canvas in which shades of green 
create both the centrally placed tree and its 
setting. 


Last of Eakins 


Tue Bascock GaLteries of New York have 
been designated by the trust company, acting 
as trustee for the Eakins estate, to disperse the 
remaining works of Thomas Eakins. This deci- 
sion came after the death of Mrs. Eakins last 
December at the old Eakins home in Philadel- 
phia: The house was closed last summer and 
offered for sale, and the pictures were re- 
moved to the Galleries. Carmine Dalesio of 
the Babcock firm is now working on plans 
for a large exhibition later in the season. 

Most of the items are pictures which the 
widow would not sell during her life time, 
feeling that they were intimate keys to her 
husband’s famous works. Many are sketches, 
studies for paintings now in great museums, 
and unfinished portraits. Among them are two 
fine watercolors, The Zither Player and Spin- 
ning, which Mrs. Eakins clung to; Street 
Scene in Seville, Eakins’ first major effort 
painted in 1869; the original study for the 
famous Thinker now in the Metropolitan; the 
sketch for the Pathetic Song, now in the Cor- 
coran Gallery. 

The coming exhibition of oils, watercolors 
and drawings, which will be hung in both the 
Babcock and Kleemann galleries, will afford 
a splendid opportunity to study this American 
“Old Master,” to examine his approach to a 
canvas in the various stages of completion. 

Eakins during his life received little for 
his pictures. It has been said that the total 
amount did not exceed $15,000. Any one of 
his famous pictures today would fetch five 
times that amount. Modest honors came to 
Eakins late in life but hardly had he died 
when there began that wide recognition which 
he deserved for so long. 

Americans are peculiar people. They read 
avidly the confessions of Dixie Davis, crush 
each other to death at the funeral of a ham 
movie actor, make pilgrimages to the crab- 
apple tree where a minister and his sweetheart 
were murdered. The closing of the home where 
Thomas Eakins, one of America’s greatest art- 
ists, painted such masterworks as The Gross 
Clinic, The Thinker and Taking the Count, 
causes no stir. To the modest house at 1729 
Mount Vernon Street, Philadelphia, Eakins 
was brought as a boy of two; there, in his 
fortieth year, he brought his bride, Susan 
Macdowell, an artist and former pupil. There 
he built his work shop on the top floor, there 
he died in 1916 at the age of 72, and there 
his widow died in 1938. 

Carmine Dalesio, who searched every nook 
of the Eakins house last summer, said the 
other day: “Yes, and to think the old house 
and studio, where such masterpieces were con- 
ceived and executed, is now boarded up, to 
be offered to the highest bidder—no reporters, 
no photographers (candid or otherwise). Per- 
haps, as with Eakins’ work, people will wake 
up some day and see the travesty of it all. 
Sanctified ground neglected.” 





S. Lewis Tim Killed 


A New Jersey motor car accident on Sept. 
16 claimed the life of S. Lewis Tim, brilliant 
30-year-old vice president of the firm of Wild- 
enstein & Company, international art dealers. 
Mr. Tim’s car crashed into a monument placed 
in the center of the Monmouth Memorial 
Parkway, near Long Branch. Fog obscured 
his vision. 

Born in New York, Mr. Tim was the son of 
Louis B. Tim, a retired manufacturer, and 
Edna Rice Tim. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Evelyn Wildenstein Tim, from whom 
he was divorced; twin children, Mary and 
Martin Tim; and two sisters, Mrs. Arthur 
Vogel of Long Branch, N. J., and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Adler of Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Sanity in Art Prizes 


Prize WINNERS for the San Francisco Sanity 
in Art Society’s exhibit at the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor have been annourced and re- 
veal William Ritschel as the recipient of the 
$100 Logan Prize and Medal in oil painting 
with his seascape, Glorious Pacific. In this 
division the medal donated by Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan, founder of the Sanity in Art movement, 
went to Peter Ilyin for Spring in Russia. In 
the sculpture section, Haig Patigian, president 
of the California branch of the organization, 
was awarded the first Logan prize and $100 
for his bronze Nymph at Play. Second sculp- 
ture award, the Logan medal, went to Emil 
Janel’s wood carving of The New Plan. 

Edith Heron won the Logan medal in water- 
color with Gloucester Fish Wharf. In pastel 
the Logan medal went to Edmond Pizzella for 
La Femme en Rouge. These awards were 
designated by an artists’ popular vote during 
the exhibition, which was extended to Oct. 
1 because of popular demand. 

Honorable mentions in oil went to James A. 
Holden, Gustav Liljestrom, John Garth, Theo- 
dore Wores, Gladys C. Simpson, R. Jerome 
Jones, S. Saunders, H. B. Blatchly, J. J. 
Baumgartner, Francis Todhunter, L. E. de 
Joiner, Emerson Lewis, Thomas A. McGlyn, 
Josephine Capwell, Edward Fristrom, Fera 
Shear and Alice Todhunter. In sculpture, 
honorable mentions were accorded Frederick 
Schweigardt, Carlo Taliabue and Barbara 
Herbert. Watercolor honorable mentions went 
to Percy Gray, Margaret Rogers, Maurice Lo- 
gan, Ruth M. Doud, L. P. Latimer and Rose- 
bud Lane. 

Sales up to and including Sept. 14 were: 
Sunset on the Desert by Worden Bethell 
($75), Intermission by John Garth ($100), 
Oaks of Monterey by Percy Gray ($150), 
Alcatraz by Oliver Sinclair ($50), Diana by 
Haig Patigian, (small bronze for $250), and 
Red Lead ($100) by Francis Todhunter. 





George Biddle to Exhibit 

George Biddle, noted painter member of 
the famous Philadelphia family, will exhibit 
his recent work in the galleries of the Asso- 
ciated American Artists, New York, begin- 
ning Oct. 9. The show, which will run through 
Oct. 23, will be reviewed in the Oct. 15 issue. 


Glorious Pacific: WittiaM RitscHEL 
Winner of California Sanity in Art Oil Prize 
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Provincetown Winter: Joun Nose 


Midwest Honors John Noble, Pioneer Kansan 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS ago the State of Kansas 
was just emerging from the pioneer stage of 
its development. Far frem the minds of its 
hardy settlers was art, yet in that year, 1874, 
John Noble was born in Wichita—23 years 
before the birth of John Steuart Curry, who 
today is Kansas’ most conspicuous contribu- 
tion to American art. 


Noble, bohemian, eccentric, wit and free 
soul, early turned his mind to art. The art 
he made his own was a lyrical, poetical art 
that had no relation to the hard realism of 
his native environment. This month, five years 
after Noble’s death, that lyrical art is being 
given a retrospective exhibition at the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas 
City, Missouri. It is one of the tributes to 
Noble that, in honoring his work and name, 
is fulfilling a prophesy made by Malcolm 
Vaughan in the New York American in 1935. 

Wrote Vaughan: “Noble was born out of 
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time. The sort of lyricism for which he stood 
went out of fashion a quarter-century ago 
and he was left in adversity without the com- 
fort of applause or the inspiration of an audi- 
ence. But he stood faithful to his Muse and 
remained, for many years, a first-rate painter, 
a true romantic, and one of the most indi- 
vidual American artists of his generation. 
Eventually his art will be revived and the 
fame that was denied him will be wreathed 
about his tomb.” 

Kansas City’s revival of Noble’s art brings 
to the Nelson exhibition walls many can- 
vases that in previous shows had won prizes 
and also many that have never before been 
publicly exhibited. Among the former is his 
Provincetown Winter, reproduced above, which 
took an Honorable Mention at the Corcoran 
Biennial and the William A. Clark prize of 
$500. This canvas, in being devoted to the 
sea and to a fishing settlement, typifies the 
subject matter that held Noble’s attention 
throughout most of his career. Prairie-bern, 
he made the sea, particularly a sea obscured 
by murky mists, his own province. Of this 
Royal Cortissoz wrote in the Herald-Tribune 
at the time of the Noble Memorial 
“Whatever he painted had the accent of mys- 
tery upon it, of the sea rendered strange and 
beautiful through the play of his temperament 
in his interpretation of it. It was interpreta- 
tion in which he dealt, never’a crass realism.” 

While a member of the Provincetown art 
colony, Noble was active in its life, founding 
the Provincetown Art Association and serving 
as its first president. His long residence along 
the coast of Brittany produced many canvases 
of native fishermen and of peasants who tilled 
the soil inland from the coastal fishing vil- 
lages. America’s frontier west also served No- 
ble as a source of inspiration. 


show: 


These and other works reconstruct the ar- 
tistic career of a pioneer Kansan. They re- 
flect his travels and his schooling and hint at 
the men who helped shape his style. In them 
England, Belgium, France and the East and 
West of America appear. 

At the close of the William Rockhill Nelson 
show these canvases will make a national ex- 
hibition tour under the management of Blanche 
A. Byerley of Westport, Conn. 
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Lehigh Canal, Sunset: Josepn Pickett 


Primitive Paces Early Americanisplay 


For THE TWELFTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR, the Fe- 
rargil Galleries have gone back to the head- 
waters of American art as the source of their 
exhibits for the season’s initial show. The ex- 
hibition, current until Oct. 14, is studded 
with names rich in the lore of early Ameri- 
can days—FEarle, Copley, Stuart, and Peale. 

Their canvases bring to the exhibition like- 
nesses of notable early personages, people ac- 
tive in religion, commerce and military and 
state affairs. Thomas Sully’s Rev. Thomas H. 
Stockton, a work seen in previous Ferargil 
shows, records in luminous flesh tones the 
sensitive, reserved features of a young min- 
ister; James Peale’s Miss Julia Stockton pic- 
tures a slight, big-eyed little girl in colonial 
costume; Charles Willson Peale’s Benjamin 
Franklin illustrates early American diploma- 
cy and science; Ary Scheffer’s Marquis de 
Lafayette portrays, in deeply sonorous colors, 
the Frenchman who helped the Colonies un- 
burden themselves of England’s rule; and the 
two portraits by John Wollaston depict, in 
elaborately textured garb, dignified citizens 
of obviously good financial standing. 

Supplementing the portrait exhibits are a 
Romantic Landscape by Thomas Cole and 
Thomas Doughty’s In the Adirondacks. A 
small work by William S. Mount, Boy and 
Sailboat, is an interesting genre example, 
representing the literal strain that is woven 
throughout the fabric of American Art. 
Among the sculptures is a marble bust of 


Commodore John Barry (“Father of the Amer- 
ican Navy”). 

Although going back to certain types of 
early American art in naive and primitive 
style, Joseph Pickett’s Lehigh Canal, Sunset, 
reproduced above, is almost of contemporary 
date. The fourth known work of this lately 
“discovered” primitive, the Ferargil exhibit 
has as its subject a segment of the canal 
that runs through New Hope, Pa., the quiet 
little Delaware River town in which this 
carpenter-grocer-barber plied his multifarious 
trades from the headquarters of his gener- 
al store. After hours, he retreated to a loft 
above the store and there, using brushes which 
he fashioned from his own whiskers, he de- 
terminedly recorded, in unpracticed strokes 
and in unblended color, scenes familiar to him. 
A sincerity of purpose and an innate sense of 
design brought him the title of the “Ameri- 
can Rousseau.” His paintings, which dur- 
ing his lifetime brought as much as one dol- 
lar, have leaped in value. One of the previous- 
ly discovered ones was sold for $2,100. 

Pickett’s revival stems from an exhibition 
of Americana held several years ago at the 
Newark Museum, in which two of his works 
were included. Since then the three Pickett 
canvases that have come to light have been 
added to the collections of the Newark Mu- 
seum, the Whitney Museum and the Museum 
of Modern Art. Like the others, the Ferargil 
example is signed boldly: Joseph Pickett, Art. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
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Syracuse Ceramics 


EicHT YEARS AGO ceramic art in America 
was almost an orphan. Museums neglected to 
nurture it as a phase of artistic expression; 
artists practicing it found exhibition facil- 
ities extremely limited; the public at large 
was unaware of it as an art. 


But in 1932 the Syracuse Museum espoused 
the cause of the ceramists, and in the follow- 
ing years ceramic art has achieved in America 
the stature of an important medium. Syra- 
cuse’s succeeding ceramic exhibitions have 
grown in scope and size, and the museum’s cir- 
culating exhibits are creating a demand for 
an even more ambitious program. 

Like the preceding shows, the current ce- 
ramic exhibition, on view during October, is 
dedicated to the memory of Adelaide Alsop 
Robineau, an internationally known ceramist, 
and is under the enthusiastic direction of 
Anna Wetherill Olmsted, director of the Syra- 
cuse Museum. 

Entry blanks were sent to more than 800 
American ceramists in the United States, 
Honolulu and Canada. Outstanding artists, 
including those who are well-known and also 
young ceramists who have exhibited for the 
first time in the last few years, were invited 
to exhibit in this year’s annual. The show, 
however, is open to all American ceramists, 
and this inclusive nature has resulted in the 
past in important discoveries. 

This year an unusual number of the exhibits 
are by young artists exhibiting for the first 
time in a national show. This indicates, ac- 
cording to Miss Olmsted, “a growing inter- 
est on the part of the public, stimulated no 
doubt by the European exhibition of American 
ceramics two years ago, the important place 
given American ceramics at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition at San Francisco, 
and the increasing interest of American artists 
in ceramics as an interesting and rewarding 
medium.” 

Prizes, which will be announced in the 
Oct. 15 issue of THe Art Dicest, are to be 
selected this year according to a new policy. 
The jury will grant awards of merit for dis- 
tinguished work in pottery and ceramic sculp- 
ture; there will be no graded prizes or hon- 
orable mentions. The prize money will be 
used to purchase examples which in the opin- 
ion of the jury will aid in building up a no- 
table collection of American ceramics for the 
Syracuse Museum. 

Charged with the task of selecting the most 
meritorious work is a national jury chairmaned 
by Dorothy Wright Liebes, who, as Director 
of Decorative Arts at the Golden Gate Ex- 
position, organized the West Coast’s signifi- 
cant ceramic display. Assisting Mrs. Liebes, 
who is also a nationally prominent textile 
specialist, are Russell Barnett Aitken, New 
York ceramic sculptor; R. Guy Cowan, art 
director of the Onondaga Pottery Company of 
Syracuse and representative of the American 
Ceramic Society; Francis Henry Taylor, di- 
rector of the Worcester Art Museum; and 
Viktor Schreckengost, Cleveland sculptor-de- 
signer who has taken most of the prizes avail- 
able in his field and who is affliated with the 
Cleveland Museum. 

Following the close on Oct. 30 of the Syra- 
cuse show, the exhibits will make a national 
tour, starting with a display during November 
at the Cleveland Museum. The schedule con- 
tinues with December: Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, N. Y.; January: Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio; February: University of Pitts- 
burgh; March: City Art Museum, St. Louis; 
April: Toronto, Canada; May: Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute, Utica, N. Y.; June: 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. 
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Art Week at the Fair 


Art in the World of Tomorrow is king for 
a week. The New York Fair is celebrating Art 
Week, which began Sept. 28 and continues 
through Oct. 4, under the special sponsorship 
of the Fair’s three art shows: the Contempo- 
rary American Art display, the Masterpieces 
of Art, and the International Business Ma- 
chines Exhibition. The program includes art 
tours of the exhibitions and grounds, art for- 
ums, demonstrations of art processes, lunch- 
eons, and receptions at the art galleries of 
the foreign pavilions. 

A tour of the three principal shows, the 
British, French, and Italian pavilions, and a 
guided tour of outdoor murals and sculpture 
require almost five hours and can be made 
at a cost, excluding admission to the grounds, 
of between 35 and 75 cents. 

Special programs mark each day. The first 
day, Sept. 28, was designated as Master- 
pieces of Art Day, the 29th as International 
Business Machines Day, and the 30th as Amer- 
ican Art Day & Society of American Etchers 
Day. 

Oct. 1, International Art Day, features re- 
ceptions at the British, French and Italian Art 
exhibits; Oct. 2, American Artists Congress 
Day, will, appropriately, feature an open 
forum, to be held in the Contemporary Art 
Building. Sculptors will be honored on the 
3rd with a luncheon and group-demonstrations 
of modeling, woodcarving, casting, and other 
processes, in the Contemporary building. 

The week officially ends on the 4th, dedi- 
cated to the American Artists Professional 
League. Harold Raynolds and Holger Cahill 
will speak, and a color film of artists at work 
will be shown in the Hall of Special Events. 





Anti-Stalin Surrealism 


Where a year ago no artist had courage 
enough to exhibit anti-communist propaganda 
on New York’s 57th Street, changing politi- 
cal alignments in Europe appear to have 
wrought a change. At the Arthur U. Newton 
Galleries a young Russian surrealist under the 
name of Raye James has placed on display a 
series of paintings that lampoon the Stalin 
Utopia. Carlyle Burrows of the Herald-Tribune 
found such titles as Tree of Liberty and Ark 
of the Covenant “not a great help” in inter- 
preting the artist’s message. 

“Mr. James,” wrote Burrows, “is just lit- 
erary enough in his Ark of the Covenant, a sat- 
ire on Soviet Russian rule, to make clear his 
cynical feelings about the Stalin regime; but 
not all the pictures are easy to interpret. This 
artist is imaginative and adds a little, if not 
very much, to the symbolical range of sur- 
realism. He is most ingenious in combining 
oil or watercolor with montage in several vivid- 
ly colorful effects.” 

The man who calls himself Raye James 
may herald an approaching change in New 
York exhibition subject matter. 





Baltimore Watercolor Annual 


The Baltimore Watercolor Club will, dur- 
ing the month of November, sponsor its 42nd 
annual watercolor and black-and-white exhibi- 
tion. Prizes totalling $200 will be offered. The 
Baltimore club is one of the oldest of its 
kind in the country. Its coming annual will 
be the first to be sponsored by the Baltimore 
Museum of Art under the management of the 
new director, Leslie M. Cheek. 

Currently occupying official posts in the 
Club are Louise West (president), Anne 
Chandlee (secretary), and John McGrath 
(treasurer). 


Ist October, 1939 





Quiet Evening: Daniet CELENTANO 


Celentano Portrays New World Italians 


INcIENTs typical in the lives of New York’s 
huge Italian population are the subjects that 
Daniel Celentano has made his special prov- 
ince. His canvases, strong on design and 
speaking with a heavy Italian-American ac- 
cent that demonstrates the relentless battle 
between environment and heredity, constitute 
a one-man show at the Walker Galleries until 
Oct. 21. 

A native born New Yorker who has lived 
all his life in the metropolis, Celentano has 
emerged as the chronicler-in-paint of one seg- 
ment of that urban giant. This segment he 
portrays through the activities of people, his 
interest in landscape or interior settings be- 
ing only to establish a stage for the per- 
formance of his characters. In simple, well 
integrated compositions they rejoice over the 
birth of a baby, while away the hours at 
cards, or, as in his Cultivating, they pull 
weeds and spade soil in small unoccupied 
areas along the upper reaches of the East 
River. In Quiet Evening a family relaxes in 
a barely furnished room. 

The small family is as rare in Celentano’s 


pictures as it is in the actual lives of his sub- 
jects and in his own. One of 15 children, the 
artist became, at the age of 12, the first pupil 
of Thomas Hart Benton. Four years later he 
won a three-year scholarship with the Cape 
Cod School of Art, under whose director, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, he also studied at the 
National Academy. Howard Giles and the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
also had a hand in guiding Celentano’s career 
—a career that has already advanced to in- 
clusion in two Carnegie Internationals and in 
exhibitions at the Whitney and the Corcoran. 





Eilshemius Biography 

Louis M. Ejilshemius, whose canvases 
brought him recognition only after many 
decades of museum and art dealer aloofness, 
is the subject of a biography, And He Sat 
Among the Ashes, by William Schack. To 
be published on Oct. 17 by the American Art- 
ists Group, the volume is the second in a 
series planned to establish a literary record 
of contemporary American art. John Sloan’s 
Gist of Art is the initial volume of this series. 
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Grant Wood, famous American artist, signs 
one of his contributions as fellow artists 
Doris Lee and Arnold Blanch look on. 


although they are only 


Each year, through announce- 
ments like these, a few hun- 
dred laymen, art galleries, 
ee and museums are 
given the opportunity to ob- f 
tain the original works of EACH! 
foremost American artists for 

a small fraction of their usual price. As part of this 
movement to stimulate wider interest in American art, 
61 leading artists have again this year agreed to per- 
mit the sale of one or more of their signed, original 
etchings and lithographs for only $5.00 each! 


Includes Signed Originals by Grant Wood, 
Thomas Benton, Jobn Steuart Curry, Luigi Lucioni 


No better proof of their exceptional value need be 
given than that over 50 leading art galleries and 
museums (including New York’s famed Metropoli- 
tan) have thus far acquired originals through previ- 
ous offerings. No preference is given to anyone, 
however. Orders are filled strictly as received 


From the 140 subjects in the new group, not more 
than 250 (average is 125) original etchings or litho- 
gtaphs of each are pulled, and the plate then de- 
stroyed. Thus the highest quality and value is 
maintained. Every original is signed personally by 
the artist, and is guaranteed in mint condition. 
Dimensions are generous. Many prize winners are 
included in this year’s group. At this writing all 
subjects are available, but we must urge prompt 
action to insure a complete selection. 


SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 


Illustrates the subjects avail- 
able, with size; name and 
biography of artist. A special 
form makes it easy to order 
by mail from your home. All 
selections are shipped with 
the understanding that you 
may return them within 30 
days if not delighted. Please 
enclose 10 cents in stamps to 
cover postage and handling. 
Address: 


Associated American Artists 


| THESE GREAT | 
ARTISTS | 
OFFER 


you their genu- | 
| ine, signed -_ 
| inals for on 
$5.00 each! 


Thomas Benton 
George Biddle 
Arnold Blanch 
Alice S. Buell | 
| Philip Cheney | 
John S. Curry 
Adolf Dehn 


Stadio 3310 | Ernest Fiene 
711 Fifth Ave., New York, MW. Y. 


| Emil Ganso 
Gerden Grant 
Eugene Higgins 
Irwin Hoffman 
Peter Hurd 


| 
Luigi Lucioni | 
Boardman Robinson | 
Georges Schreiber 
Diana Thorne | 
Grant Wood 

and many others! 
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i Associated American Artists, Stedio 3310, ' 
' 71l Fifth Avense, New York, WN. Y. ' 
' Please send me your FREE Catalogue illus- : 
' trating the original, signed etchings and litho- 

' graphs offered at only $5.00 each, by 61 t 
' distinguished American artists, together with E 
t their sizes, artists’ biographies, ete. I enclose , 
‘ 10c to cover costs of postage and handling. ' 
: Name : 
: Address : 
5 City ‘ State ' 
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The Race of the Gael: Joun Keatine (Ireland) 


Artists of Ten Nations Win $2,400 IBM Prizes 


Joun Keatinc or IRELAND, with The Race 
of the Gael, was the top prize ($500) winner 
among the artists who represent 79 countries 
in the International Business Machine exhi- 
bition at the New York World’s Fair. A 
distinguished jury of seven prominent busi- 
ness men, patrons of art and museum officials 
judged the Irish entry as the best on the basis 
of aesthetic value and being representative 
of the artist’s nation. Second prize of $400 
went to Stephen Domardadski, of Nazi-Com- 
munist despoiled Poland, for Village in the 
Polesie District. Jonas Lie, president of the 
National Academy, took third price ($350) 
with his Rock Bound Coast of Maine. 

The other seven awards were: fourth 
($300), to Shuho Ikegami of Japan for Dawn; 
fifth ($250), to Ernest F. W. Roegge of Ger- 
many for Swabian Peasant; sixth ($200), 
to Carmelo de Arzadun of Uruguay for Rustic 
Scene; seventh ($100), to Harry Rabinger of 
Luxemburg for Vue: de Luxemburg; eighth 
($100), to Maurice de Vlaminck of France 
for Paysage de Valondois; ninth ($100), to 
Finn Davidsen of Norway for Fishermen’s 
Houses; tenth ($100), to Martin Benka of 
the late Czechoslovakia for In the Pasture. 

Serving on the jury were Siegfried R. 
Weng, director ‘of the Dayton Art Institute; 
Clyde H. Burroughs, secretary of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts; Mrs. John Sloane; C. 
Powell Minnegerode, director of the Corcor- 
an Gallery of Art; Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., co-director of the Arden Galleries; George 
Blumenthal, president of the Metropolitan 
Museum; and Cornelius Bliss. 

Sponsored by Thomas J. Watson, president 
of IBM, as a means of bringing art and busi- 
ness into a closer relationship, the display 
consists of 79 paintings representing all the 
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countries with which the corporation does 
business throughout the world. In assembling 
the exhibition, Mr. Watson had the collabora- 
tion of Mr. Blumenthal and Erwin S. Barrie, 
director of the Grand Central Art Galleries. 
Art authorities in each country selected the 
World’s Fair exhibit. A similar display is on 
view at the Golden Gate Exposition, where 
prizes will be awarded later. 

Addressing a luncheon given at the Terrace 
Club for the jury and the metropolitan art 
press, Mr. Watson said: “Today while I was 
waiting for the jury to make its decision and 
was going through our gallery with my asso- 
ciates, I remarked to them, ‘This really is 
a beautiful picture.’ Then my mind went to 
the picture in the world as we see it today. 
I began to think that if every right-thinking 
person in every country of the world today 
could co-operate, we would paint a world 
picture that would be beautiful and agree- 
able and would bring a more abundant and 
fuller life to all people in all countries, re- 
gardless of race, creed or color.” 





Views of Cote D’Azur 


The Céte D’Azur, famed vacation land of 
France’s Mediterranean coast, glows colorfully 
from the watercolors of Nell Choate Jones in 
the Argent Galleries during the first half 
of October. Miss Jones’ exhibits were ex- 
ecuted in Mentone, Nice, Antibes, Monaco 
and other seaside centers. 

Markets busy with buyers and loaded with 
flowers and fruits become doubly bustling in 
contrast to neighboring. views of serene moun- 
tains, some capped by snow and others by 
villages that perch precariously on lofty peaks. 


‘ 
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Rogers Resigns 


Meyric R. Rocers, after ten years as di- 
rector of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
resigned on Sept. 7 and joined the staff of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Named by the trus- 
tees to the post of Curator of Decorative Arts 
and Curator of a newly formed Department of 
Industrial Arts, Rogers succeeds the late Bes- 
sie Bennett in the decorative arts chair and 
will be active in the formation of the Insti- 
tute’s new department planned to focus Chi- 
cagoans’ attention upon progressive develop- 
ments in contemporary machine and craft arts, 
The museum’s important collections of his- 
toric furniture, glass, ceramics, textiles, silver, 
and period interiors will henceforth be under 
the direct charge of the former St. Louis di- 
rector. 

Born in Birmingham, England, Rogers stud- 
ied at Harvard University, receiving an A. 
B, degree in 1916 for work in the History and 
Practice of the Fine Arts and a degree of 
Master of Architecture in 1919. He assumed 
United States citizenship in 1920. 

From 1917 to 1921 Rogers served as Assis- 
tant in the Decorative Arts Department of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, becoming 
Assistant Curator in that department in 1921, 
a position he held until 1923, when he was 
named Professor of Fine Arts at Smith Col- 
lege. Leaving Smith in 1926, Rogers served 
a year as Associate Professor of Fine Arts at 
Harvard University and then became director 
of the Baltimore Museum of Art. In 1929 he 
was named Director of the St. Louis museum, 
which he guided to world prominence. 

The announcement of Rogers’ association 
with the Art Institute of Chicago was accom- 
panied by tributes from Potter Palmer, the 
Institute’s President, and Daniel Catton Rich, 
Director of Fine Arts. 

In St. Louis, James B. Musick, as the 
ranking member of the executive staff and 
one of the men most responsible for the prom- 
inence of the Missouri museum, has assumed 
the duties of acting director. 


Y.M.H.A. Art Center 


Continuing its instruction in various branches 
of the fine and applied arts is the Art Center 
maintained by the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation of New York. Equipped with class 
rooms, a library and a lecture hall, the Center 
offers a rounded curriculum which, besides 
giving instruction in technique, endeavors to 
develop in students criteria of appreciation. 

Classes in painting and drawing are con- 
ducted by Edward Scholl, Aaron Berkman, 
and Elso Tennhardt; in sculpture by Yonny 
Segel; and in metal and jewelry by Alvin 
Von Hinzman. 








Caviedes Speaks Out 

“I was believed to have nationalist sympa- 
thies because I had painted some frescoes in 
the Vatican. I have no political leanings at 
all. I think that if anything good comes out 
of the European war it will be that artists 
will get sick of propaganda paintings. Po- 
litical ideology of all sorts is completely dis- 
credited now that the Communists and the 
Fascists are friends.”—Hipdélito Hildalgo de 
Caviedes, Spanish Juror to the Carnegie In- 
ternational, 
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Annjanette: JoserH Stock 


He Taught Himself 


THe Morton GaALLERigs during October 
have the appearance of a family reunion in 
the middle of the 19th century. Establishing 
this atmosphere is, a series of portraits by 
Joseph Whiting Stock a Springfield, Mass., 
artist who took up painting in 1832 after an 
injury had crippled him for life. Francis 
White, a young pupil of Chester Harding, 
showed Stock, who was 17 at the time, how 
to prepare colors and apply them to canvas. 

Stock’s canvases reflect the steady but un- 
certain progress of a self-taught artist. Stiffly 
executed and somewhat primitive in feeling, 
they indicate, however, a progressive atti- 
tude that evolved toward the end of his career, 
a more skillful way with his material. The 
poses of his subjects are never stereotyped; 
studies of heads are alternated with bust- 
length and full-length figures. A feeling for 
texture is seen in the high-necked blouses and 
the puffed up sleeves favored by the women 
who sat for him. 

That Stock was not lacking sitters is evi- 
dent from the records which reveal that by 
1845, after 13 years as a painter, he has al- 
ready 912 portraits to his credit. To vary his 
routine, he painted landscapes, none of which, 
however, is in the current Morton show. 

Examples of the artist’s work have been 
included in exhibitions of American folk art 
at the Albright Art Gallery, the Downtown 
Gallery, the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Cincinnati Museum. 


The Jersey Annual 


For THE NINTH YEAR the artists of New Jer- 
sey ‘are banding together to present their work 
collectively to the art public of their state. 
The 1939 annual, under the joint auspices 
of the Montclair Art Association and the 
New Jersey Chapter of the American Artists 
Professional League, will open Oct. 29 at the 
Montclair Museum. The exhibits will be in 
oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints and drawing 
media. 

All artists born in the state are eligible, 
as are all those who reside there three months 
a year or who have resided there during the 
past five years. All exhibits will be passed on 
by a jury of selection chairmaned by Gordon 
Grant. Serving with Grant on the jury will be 
Estelle M. Armstrong, Louis Betts, Jon Cor- 
bino, Julius Delbos, Eugene Higgins, Philip 
Kappel, Harry L. Raul and Herbert B. 
Tschudy. There are numerous prizes and 
medals, Last day for entry is Oct. 7. 





O’Toole Opens Gallery 

James St. Laurence O’Toole, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Reinhardt Gallery, has opened 
galleries of his own at 33 E. 51st Street, New 
York City. Under the name of James St. L. 
O'Toole, Inc., the new firm, which opened its 
doors on Sept. 15, will feature exhibitions and 
deal in paintings and other works of art. 





Alfred Mitchell Wins 

The eighth annual purchase prize award of 
the Buck Hill Art Association, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., was taken by Alfred R. Mitchell 
of San Diego, Calif., with his exhibit, Above 
the Desert. The award, which is determined 
by popular vote, adds the Mitchell canvas to 
the permanent collection of the association. 





Hoffman at Allied Academy 

The first fortnight of October at the Acad- 
emy of Allied Arts, New York, will be marked 
by an exhibition of oils and watercolors by 
Arnold Hoffman. Featured in the show will 
be the canvases executed by Hoffman during 
the summer in Nova Scotia. 








An Understatement 


The book, Flemish Painting of the 17th 
Century, which was described in the. last issue 
as having four full-color plates, has instead 
eight plates in full color. Published by the 
Hyperion Press of Paris, it is distributed in 
America by Art Book Publications of New 


York. 
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Watercolors by a Young Oregonian 
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On Penobscot Bay: Wa.tvo Peirce 
Winner of $400 Pomona Watercolor Prize 


Peirce Wins National Prize at Pomona Fair 


Wuen the great Van Gogh exhibition was 
held in San Francisco’s Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, 220,000 people attended in six 
weeks. Last year 550,000 people visited the 
Los Angeles County Fair Art Exhibit at 
Pomona in 17 days. 

This startling attendance record of a coun- 
ty fair exhibition, attained without benefit of 
such crowd magnets as a severed ear or 
Lust for Life, bespeaks the cultural impor- 
tance—and the growing national significance 
—of a type of exhibition that is practically un- 
known in the East, where a county fair usu- 
ally immortalizes sleek Percheons and canned 
preserves. 

This year’s exhibition, which closed Oct. 
1, was featured by a National Watercolor Ex- 
hibition, which attracted 293 entries from 17 
states. From these the jury hung 129 and 
awarded purchase prizes to Waldo Peirce 
for On Penobscot Bay and to Lew Keller for 
Barrage. In the excellent sculpture section the 
purchase prize was awarded to Eugenia Ever- 
ett of Los Angeles for a small marble head. 
Also outstanding this year was the display 
of arts and crafts which included metal, 
ceramic, leather, photography, etching, lithog- 
raphy and special exhibits by many of Ameri- 
ca’s finest craftsmen. In a separate building 
was a non-jury exhibition of more than 100 
paintings and sculpture. 

Behind the extraordinary record of the 
Pomona Fair is some interesting history. The 
first Los Angeles County Fair Art Exhibit 
was held in 1922 in a small area in the 
main agriculture tent. The present director, 
Millard Sheets, has reason to remember that 
first show for he won first prize with a copy 
of Lake Kilarny. In 1923 the first art gallery 
was built at a cost of $3,500, and was aug- 
mented three years later by a $2,000 wing. 

This building was used until 1937 when 
the present modern, permanent galleries were 
erected at a cost of $75,000. This impressive 
structure is 265 feet long by 120 feet wide, and 
includes a main painting gallery 110 by 
80 feet. There are also two other picture gal- 
leries, a graphic arts room, a crafts gallery 
and an out-door sculpture court, beautifully 
landscaped. Theodore B. Modra was the orig- 
inal director, and was succeeded on his death 
in 1931 by Sheets, who had acted as assistant 
director from 1924. 

Since the energetic and tireless Sheets took 


charge the exhibitions have increased in qual- 
ity and quantity, including each year some of 
the finest artists of the East and the Middle 
West, as well as California work. The money 
awarded in purchase prizes has increased from 
less than $100 in 1922 to slightly more than 
$3,000 annually. When Sheets opened the new 
galleries in 1937 with a Theodore B. Modra 
Memorial Exhibition, 120 leading American 
painters contributed their best pictures. Last 
year Pomona held a $2,500 National Sculpture 
Competition for a monument to be placed in 
front of the Art Building. Lawrence Tenney 
Stevens won the commission from 44 entries, 
31 of which were from non-California artists. 

Asked about the unusual success of the 
Pomona shows, Sheets answered: “The reason 
lying back of the tremendous growth of this 
art exhibit is the enthusiasm and interest of 
the directors of the Los Angeles County Fair. 
Their willingness to sponsor the best efforts 
and to present those efforts of the artists in a 
manner and dignity not generally achieved by 
the ordinary county or state fair has made 
this exhibit an annual experience for the con- 
noisseur and collector as well as the artist 
and lay public.” 

The slogan of Pomona is “Bring art to the 
people.” 





Paintings of the Fair 


During the last half of September the 
spirit of New York’s Fair was not confined 
to Flushing’s meadows. Some of it, caught 
in the brisk washes of Margaret Huntington’s 
watercolors, pervaded the exhibition rooms of 
the Georgette Passedoit Gallery, New York. 

Melville Upton, critic of the Sun, wrote 
that the Fair seems to have stirred the artist 
“strangely, occasionally to seemingly admir- 
ing but more often to mockingly humorous 
comment.” Miss Huntington, Upton continued, 
has affected a change of style and point of 
view—a change, the results of which “are 
delightful.” 

“All is subtly done. Merely the flamboyant 
sculptures in contrast with the everyday life 
that circulates around them turns the trick 
and the absurdity and humor of it all is 
there. And along with it there is no little 
decorative felicity, even in such slyly irrever- 


ent examples as Fire and Water, Dawn, Night, 


and Day, and above all in Speed.” 
The Art Digest 























Taxco: Paut Lantz 


Santa Fe Holds Its Annual Fiesta Art Show 


Coincwine with the famous Santa Fe Fi- 
esta, the art galleries of the Museum of New 
Mexico housed during September the 26th 
annual exhibition of Painters and Sculptors 
of the Southwest. One of the oldest annual 
art events in the West, the Fiesta Show is no- 
table for the fact that there is no jury. All 
recognized artists in the Southwest are invited 
to contribute one or two works. Despite its in- 
clusive title, the more than 100 artists who 
sent 162 exhibits this year came chiefly from 
the Santa Fe and Taos art colonies. 

Like most things in the Land of the Tur- 
quoise Sky, the Fiesta Show has grown finer 
with the years. Local reviewers generally con- 
sider this year’s show superior to those of the 
past. One review said: “The exhibition covers 
a bewildering number of styles, showing a 
cross section of American art from Realism 
to Impressionism, and from conscious Ab- 
straction to subconsciously derived Non-ob- 
jectivism.” Another said simply, “There is 
music and there is poetry in this year’s an- 
nual show and it seems to me that it stands 
far above that seen last year.” 

According to Wayne Mauzy, editor of El 
Palacio, the following were among the pic- 
tures that attracted widest comment: The 
Stampede by George Austin, a young Negro 
painter of Albuquerque, which pictures run- 
ning cattle wheeling in a cloud of dust; 
Nativity by Josef Bakos; Pasatiempo by Gus- 
tave Baumann, a Fiesta painting depicting 
the gay pageant circling the Santa Fe plaza; 
Indians of Taos by O. E. Berninghaus; Pedro 
by E. L. Blumenschein, an excellent portrait 
of a Mexican in American working clothes; 
Self Portrait by Helen Blumensckien, rising 
artist daughter of the veteran painter, gen- 
erally considered one of the best pictures in 
the show. 


Also: Bull Hell by McHarg Davenport, a 
study in red and a companion piece to the 
artist’s picture of last year, Bull Heaven; 
Nude by Randall Davey; Heading for the 
Range by Fremont Ellis; Passing from the 
Canyon by E. Martin Hennings; Synthesis 
Seven by the nationally known Non-objectiv- 
ist, Raymond Jonson (he was highly regarded 
in this field long before the Baroness Rebay 
made the front pages); Hog Killin’ Time by 
Elizabeth Keefer-Boatright; Taxco by Paul 
Lantz, a brilliant color study of a Mexican 
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urban landscape; Buffalo Hunt by Pop Chalee, 
the only Indian painter represented; Sunflow- 
ers by Datus Myers; Flowers by B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt; Chamisa-October by Sheldon Par- 
sons, an autumn landscape strikingly combin- 
ing greys and yellows; Deer Running by 
Olive Rush; Coming Storm by Albert H. 
Schmidt; Red River Road by the noted Taos 
veteran, J. H. Sharp; and Evening, Camino 
del Monte Sol by John Sloan, great American 
liberal and author of the valuable autobiog- 
raphy, Gist of Art. 

The hanging committee was composed of 
J. Charles Berninghaus, Fremont Ellis, E. 
Martin Hennings, Raymond Jonson, Datus 
Myers, Sheldon Parsons, Gustave Baumann 
and Cady Wells. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett has 
been director of the Museum of New Mexico 
since its founding and was responsible for 
the creation of its open-door policy. Mary R. 
Van Stone is the efficient curator of art. 





Montparnasse Goes to War 

The careless attire of artists at the side- 
walk tables of Montparnasse cafes has been 
largely supplanted by army uniforms. The cu- 
bists, surrealists, modernists, futurists, and 
realists who used to debate, argue and quarrel 
over their divergent concepts of art have 
found new uniformity of viewpoint as camou- 
flage artists in the army. 

Instead of slinging words they are now 
slinging large quantities of paint onto the 
sides of trucks, tanks, armored cars and can- 
nons. And their new creations have, like the 
painters themselves, lost all individuality. War- 
time exhibits of Paris’ Left Bank contingent 
are all im abstract vein—crazy-quilt concoc- 
tions sufficiently unrelated to anything in na- 
ture to satisfy even the most enthusiastic of 
non-objectivists. Through the magic of their 
brushes, artillery pieces and tanks—symbols 
of Europe’s civilization—are supposedly made 
to blend harmoniously with such symbols of 
peace as trees, grass, and shrubbery. Ab- 
stractionists and non-objectivists cease their 
internecine warfare, and here Braque’s Yellow 
Cloth could well find functional justification 
for its prize winning habits. 

Yet these soldier-artists might remember 
the firing squad fate of the Spanish abstrac- 
tionist who painted cells into torture hells for 
Nationalist prisoners during Spain’s Civil War. 
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Exhibition Daily from 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


543 Madison Ave., New York 


AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PORTRAITS 
JOSEPH WHITING 


STOCK 


(1815-1855) 
October 1-31 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 West 57 Street 


NIERENDORF 


18 East 57th Street * New York 


PAINTINGS ON GLASS BY 
KURT SELIGMANN: 
SPECTERS 1939 A.D. 








MODERN 
AMERICAN 
PAINTING 


By 
Peyton Boswell, Jr. 


EDITOR OF “THE ART DIGEST” 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 





PAGE SIZE 114” x 15" 
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Modern American Painting’ is also a 
resplendent collection of reproductions 
in full color, surely the most compre- 
hensive gallery of American art in book 
form we have ever had. 


“It should be widely popular.” 


—CHARLEsS Poor, 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


86 PICTURES IN FULL COLOR. 
BOUND IN BLUE BUCKRAM 
WITH GOLD STAMPING. 
1i2 PAGES OF TEXT. 





PRICE $5.00 
The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


[] Please send me a copy of MODERN | 
AMERICAN PAINTING for which | 


I have enclosed $5. 


(] Please send me a descriptive folder. | 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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My Neighbor's Yard: Grorce “Pop” Hart (Oil) 


Chief Leraiyo Opens an “All American” Show 


Cuter Letaryo, New York’s only American 
Indian art dealer, is again sponsoring exhibi- 
tions in his gallery, The American Salon, now 
in new quarters at 110 East 59th Street. The 
Salon’s first show, current through Oct. 7, is 
labeled “A Critic’s Choice” and brings to- 
gether 22 canvases by 19 artists, most of them 


| in the top rank of artists exhibiting regular- 
| ly in New York shows. The gallery, housed 
| in Isadora Duncan’s former apartment, pre- 


sents its exhibits in a residential atmosphere. 


Winter and summer, quiet city streets and 
turbulent, storm tossed harbors are some of 
the contrasting subjects that find space on the 
Salon’s walls. Black Hawk Streeet, Chicago, 


| by Aaron Bohrod, is a moody depiction of a 
| Chicago avenue, quiet under a blanket of 


snow; Jericho Farm, by John Folinsbee, pre- 
sents an expanse of country landscape under 
snows that are heavy and soggy. Jon Corbino’s 
Hurricane at Granite Pier is a dramatic canvas 
in which a black storm sky and lurching wa- 
ters are symbols of the destruction wrought by 
unleashed natural forces. Lazlo de Nagy’s 
New York Waterfront shows the late famous 
model, Walter Broe, dejectedly seated before 


| a backdrop of skyscrapers. 


Waldo Peirce’s Alzira Painting and Doris 
Rosenthal’s Two Boys are canvases that were 
among the most popular in the first biennial 
(1938) of the Virginia Museum. John Car- 
roll’s pensive study of a girl’s head is typical 
of the individual art of this noted Detroit 
artist, while two canvases, both titled Girl 
at the Window, represent Raphael Soyer and 
Henry Schnakenberg at their best. An unusual 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 


Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


PACTORY @ GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 





exhibit is My Neighbor's Yard, one of the 
few oils painted by “Pop” Hart, printmaker 
of the last generation whose fame is on the 
ascendency. Other oils by Hart, rare objects 
on the art market, may be seen by request. 

The Salon’s roster of exhibitors includes 
also Adolf Dehn, Charles Cagle, Ernest Law- 
son, Guy Pene Du Bois, Ogden Pleissner, 
Antonio Martino, William C. Palmer, Peppino 
Mangravite and Joseph Kapfenberger. Their 
works are presented through co-operatien with 
the Associated American Artists, the Ferargil, 
the Kraushaar, the Macbeth, the Midtown, and 
the Rehn galleries. 





Prints at Grant Studios 

Additions to the Permanent Print Room re- 
cently opened by the Grant Studios, New 
York, include examples by Anne Steele Marsh, 
Agnes Tait, Frank Nankivell and Ernest D-~ 
Roth. This room is reserved for prints regard- 
less of current exhibitions elsewhere in the 
gallery, and visitors are welcome from 10 
to 5:30 daily. Other artists represented are: 
Syd Browne, Minna Citron, Hubert “Davis, 
Frederick K. Detwiller, Eugene A. Jones, 
Joseph Higgins, Harry LeRoy Taskey, John 
McClellan and Ruth Carrigan. 


Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Pinest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
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Tribute to Two 


TriBuTE in the form of one-man shows was 
paid by the Oakland Art Museum last month 
to Lulu Hawkins Braghetta, San Francisco 
sculptor, and Nicolai Fechin, Los Angeles 
painter. Each had been chosen as “guests of 
honor” at the museum’s oil and sculpture 
annuals. 

Selected for special merit by H. L. Dungan, 
critic for the Oakland Tribune, were an un- 
finished portrait, Michshina, by Fechin, and 
Braghetta’s prize-winning sculpture, Basket 
of Fruit. 

Compactly designed and carried out with 
a minimum of detail, the Braghetta piece is in 
the artist’s favorite vein, a vein of which Dun- 
gan wrote: “The heads are attached to extra 
long necks and have almond eyes, but we have 
decided long since that the almond eye, given 
a proper setting, is a much better design than 
the eye shape most of us carry around. The 
long necks would not be inspiring in a No. 
16 bat wing collar, but they certainly are 
when unhampered by cloth. Mrs. Braghetta 
has a splendid appreciation of proportion, 
sense to do things gracefully yet with vigor.” 

“Mrs. Braghetta is able to carve rhythm 
into even the smallest figurine,’ wrote Emilia 
Hodel in the San Francisco News. “She is in- 
terested in simplifying her forms and likes to 
stress the decorative quality of sculpture.” A 
graduate of the University of Nevada and 
the University of California, Mrs. Braghetta 
obtained further art training at the Art Stud- 
ents League and is now on the faculty of the 
California School of Arts and Crafts in Oak- 
land. 

Nicolai Fechin, 58-year-old Russian-born 
painter, shows, according to Miss Hodel, “an 
enviable technical skill in his paintings. There 
is a bold, dashy, brilliant painting—or so it 





Basket of Fruit: 
Lutu Hawkins BRAGHETTA 


appears. But every square inch of canvas, in 
reality, is painted with exquisite care. Actual- 
ly, there isn’t a wrong brush stroke anywhere. 
Fechin employs beautiful, pure color. He is an 
excellent draftsman, and I would like to see 
that skill used on less romantic subject mat- 
ter.” 





Blue Ribbons 


WituiaAM Gaw, nationally known artist and 
painting instructor at the California School 
of Fine Arts, won the first prize for decora- 
tive art at the California State Fair art ex- 
hibit with a lusciously colored fruit still life— 
the type of painting that has earned him his 
wide reputation since he deserted an engineer’s 
career for art. Second and third prizes in 
this division went, respectively, to Ross Dick- 
inson of Glendale and Joseph Weisman of 
Alhambra. 

Glenn Wessels of the San Francisco Argo- 
naut reports that in the figure painting divi- 
sion Marion Curtis of Laguna Beach, M. 
Askenazy of Los Angeles and Roman Bell 
won awards in that order. In the landscape 
division, Maurice Logan of Oakland, noted 
watercolorist, advertising artist and instructor 
at the California College of Arts and Crafts, 
took first place. He was followed by Tom 
Craig of Los Angeles and James Patrick of 
Monterey. 

Among the marine painters, Paul Lauritz 
of Los Angeles won the first award, with 
Ferdinand Kaufmann of Pasadena and Rose 
Schneider of San Diego finishing second and 
third. In the watercolor section first honor 
was accorded Emil J. Kosa of Los Angeles, 
with James Fitzgerald of Monterey and Eliza- 
beth Leonard of Oxnard in second and third 
places. 





Stuart Henry Heads Berkshire 

Effective this month is the appointment 
of Stuart C. Henry t6 the directorship of the 
Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. The new 
director succeeds Miss Laura M. Bragg who 
resigned after a period of distinguished serv- 
ice to the museum. Henry previously was cura- 
tor of art, having been appointed to that post 
in 1931. 








Messrs. Winsor & Newton have much pleasure in announcing that as a result of the Anglo-American 
Trade Agreement, the finest quality Artists’ Oil Colours are now available at greatly reduced prices. 


YELLOW OCHRE 


@ A mineral clay consisting mainly of hydrated iron oxide, Yellow Ochre is found in 
many parts of the World, but more particularly in France, Italy, Germany and Spain. 
Winsor & Newton were recently in the fortunate position of buying up the entire yield of a 
particularly fine specimen of raw Yellow Ochre, the like of which is rarely encountered. 


@ The colour arrives at Winsor & Newton's Factory in small lumps, and the finished prod- 
uct is obtained by carefully selecting the best pieces, and freeing them by an elaborate pro- 
cess of washing and levigation from sand, coarse particles, and soluble salts. Yellow Ochre 
has no action on any other pigment in mixture, and may be regarded as one of the most 


permanent pigments known. 


Prices for Studio Tubes are now:— 
Series 1 .... .45 Series 2 
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Colour Card FREE 


there is ample evidence to show that Yellow 
Ochte has been used since man's earliest 
days. Certainly it was known to the Greeks, the Romans, and the Ancient Egyptians, and 
the fact that quite recently pots of it in an evidently unchanged condition, were found 
during excavations at Pompeii, is proof of its resistence to time. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST - 
Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., at Wealdstone, England 
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Cedars: Atrrep Hutty (Etching) 


Collectors to Distribute Alfred Hutty’s ‘Cedars’ 


Tue Covvectors oF AMERICAN ART have 
acquired for distribution to members the 
complete edition of the above reproduced etch- 
ing by Alfred Hutty. Entitled Cedars, it illus- 
trates the sound foundation for Hutty’s wide 
reputation as an etcher of trees. Cedars is a 
print that combines high artistic merit with 
general appeal. 


Hutty has won many prizes in both nation- 
al and international print exhibitions and is 
represented in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
British Museum and many other ranking in- 
stitutions both here and abroad. He is a 
member of numerous etchers’ societies in 
America; and in England, still the world 
mother of the finest work in the acid line, he 
belongs to the British Society of Graphic Arts. 
The Hutty etching, together with other prints 
and paintings acquired by the Collectors, will 
be distributed among the members at the 
end of the year at the society's headquarters, 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 

Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 

waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 


standard solander style. Three sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 


Small Size. 14x19 in. $2.50 each. 
Large Size. 16x22 in. $2.50 each. 
Extra Large Size. 18x22 in. $3.00 each. 


Postpaid in United States. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandette St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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38 West 57th Street, New York. Emily A. 
Francis is president of the Collectors and 
Herbert B. Tschudy is secretary. 





“Prints of Today” 


Four times a year the Print Collectors Quar- 
terly carries a special section of reproduc- 
tions called “Prints of Today,” in which the 
editor, A. H. Stubbs, presents those contem- 
perary prints he considers of unusual worth. 
The current October Quarterly lists: 

John Taylor Arms, Jn Memoriam (etching) ; 
Beatrice Harper Banning, Wintering (dry- 
point); Albert W. Barker, Midsummer 
Morning (lithograph) ; Lowell Bobleter, Idle 
(drypoint) ; Samuel Chamberlain, The Public 
Gaol, Williamsburg (drypoint); Asa Chef- 
fetz, Up North (woodcut); Greta Delleany, 
Richmond Castle, Yorks (etching) ; Kerr Eby, 
Day’s End, Driftway (etching & aquatint) ; 
Frederic H. M. S. Farley, Twenty Grand 
(drypoint); Martin Hardie, Winter Land- 
scape, Kent (drypoint); Gene Kloss, Circle 
Dance, Taos (aquatint); Armin Landeck, 
11 West 11 (drypoint); Alexander Mastro- 
Valerio, The Bathers (mezzotint); Leo J. 
Meissner, Dad (woodcut); Louis C. Rosen- 
berg, Chartres (drypoint); and Stow Wen- 
genroth, Monhegan (lithograph). 


One Man’s Opinion 

Not long ago J. H. Bender, director of the 
Print Collectors Quarterly and the Alden Gal- 
leries of Kansas City, was asked to name the 
ten most important print makers since the 
revival of etching late in the last century. 
His answer was: 

Frank W. Benson, Edmund Blampied, Ar- 
thur Briscoe, Gerald L. Brockhurst, Felix Bu- 
hot, David Y. Cameron, Seymour Haden, Jo- 
seph Pennell, James A. McN. Whistler and 
Anders Zorn. Every collection of prints, re- 
gardless of how modest it may be, says Mr. 
Bender, “must contain these ten men.” 





Craven’s “100” 


AFTER viEwING 2,500 American prints, 
Thomas Craven selected 100 that, for him, 
best reflect the work of American print- 
makers. He selected artists whose “aim is to 
get at meanings, to know America. . . .” 

Craven’s 100 prints have been reproduced 
in Aquatone and bound into a volume, A 
Treasury of American Prints, by Simon and 
Schuster, New York publishers ($3.95). On 
the back of each reproduction is explanatory 
comment written by Craven, in which he ex- 
amines the significance of the print and the 
goal and viewpoint of the artist concerned. 
Through the medium of these segments of 
text the author creates a pattern that matches 
his impression of the vast American print 
field. 

That pattern, though it be a sincere and 
honest one, could not, obviously, coincide 
with that visualized by other critics. Arthur 
Millier of the Los Angeles Times, for in- 
stance, wrote that Craven’s “bias for realism 
leaves West Coast artists out of this collec- 
tion, for Pacific Coast Slope art is dominantly 
lyrical. And Craven’s low estimate of wood 
engraving lets in only one print in that medi- 
um—an untypical realistic piece by an es- 
sentially poetical artist, Thomas Nason.” 

“How one could,” Millier continued, “fair- 
ly select 100 American prints without wood 
engravings by Landacre, Kent, Lynd Ward, 
or Murphy remains a puzzle. Craven has done 
it. Despite which it is an illuminating col- 
lection and a fine book.” 

Edward Alden Jewell, writing across the 
continent from MilJ'er for the New York 
Times, remarked that Craven “has long spon- 
sored a championship of ‘social consciousness’ 
and the ‘American scene’ that, with its blunt 
emphasis, is prone to involve prejudice against 
expression more frankly—or it may be more 
subtly—concerned with ‘aesthetic’ values. This 
narrowing attitude tends somewhat to make 
his selection one-sided.” 

“But,” the Times critic appraised, “Craven 
and his associates in this enterprise have ar- 
ranged a generally effective, in many respects 
representative, in some respects arrestingly 
significant, group of prints.” 

The Aquatone process by which the prints 
were reproduced is much more successful in 
the case of lithographs than in that of etch- 
ings. The peculiar quality inherent in acid 
bitten lines is lost. Areas shaded by close 
lines emerge as textured, even patterned sec- 
tions. 

The artists chosen by Craven (together with 
the number of plates reproduced) are: Peggy 
Bacon (5), Thomas Benton (5), Isabel Bish- 
op (2), Arnold Blanch (2), Aaron Bohrod 
(1), Alexander Brook (2), Andrew Butler 
(2), Paul Cadmus (2), Francis Chapin (1), 
Paul Louis Clemens (1), Howard Cook (1), 
Jon Corbino (1), John E. Costigan (3), 
John Steuart Curry (4), Adolf Dehn (4), 
Mabel Dwight (1), Ernest Fiene (1), Lauren 
Ford (3), Don Freeman (1), Wanda Gag 
(2), Emil Ganso (1), Minnetta Good (1), 
William Gropper (3), George Grosz (3), Wil- 
liam Heaslip (1), Albert Heckman (1), Eu- 
gene Higgins (1), Irwin D. Hoffman (1), Ed- 
ward Hopper (2), Joe Jones (1), Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi (2), Doris Lee (1), Charles Locke (2), 
Luigi Lucioni (1), John Marin (1), Reg- 
inald Marsh (6), John S. De Martelly (2), 
Kenneth Hayes Miller (1), Thomas W. Na- 
son (1), Waldo Peirce (2), Boardman Robin- 
son (1), Charles Sheeler (1), John Sloan (5), 
Raphael Soyer (1), Lee Townsend (1), Stow 
Wengenroth (1), Harry Wickey (4), Grant 
Wood (6) and Mahonri Young (2). 
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Tue Praza Art GALceries will roll up the 
curtain on their auction stage with a four-day 
sale of such diverse items as period furniture, 
paintings, glassware, silver and Oriental rugs. 
Going on exhibition on Oct. 9, these proper- 
ties, from the estate of William E. Iselin and 
other owners, will be offered to bidders on 
the afternoons of the llth, 12th, 13th and 
14th of Oct. 

French, English, American and Dutch cab- 
inetmakers of the 18th and 19th centuries have 
executed most of the furniture examples. From 
18th century England have come a group of 
pieces numbering among them a Queen Anne 
corner chair, a Sheraton mahogany sofa table, 
a Queen Anne lowboy, and a mahogany case 
grandfather chime clock by Elliot of London 
fitted with Whittington and Westminster 
chimes. 

The French section contains such specimens 
as an Empire parcel gilt crotch mahogany sofa, 
Empire armchairs, a Louis XVI style gilt-settee 
upholstered in Aubusson tapestry with two 
fauteuils and two armchairs to match, and a 





Auction Calendar 


October 6 & 7, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of estate of 
J. Theus Munds and collections of Mrs. Fred- 
erick J. Williamson and others: Early Ameri- 
ean and English 18th century furniture and 
decorations, porcelains and pottery, silver, Ori- 
ental and hooked rugs. Now on exhibition. 

October 9 & 10, Monday afternoon, Tuesday 
morning & afternoon, Parke-Bernet manage- 
ment; property of the former Morton F. Plant 
estate: furniture and furnishings; greenhouse 
plants and shrubs. Sale on Plant estate at New 
London, Conn. On exhibition from October 7. 

Oct. 11, 12, 13 & 14, Wednesday through Satur- 
day afternoons, Plaza Art Galleries; property 
of the estate of William E. Iselin and others: 
American, English & Continental furniture; 
silver, paintings, objects of art, decorations and 
glassware. On exhibition from Oct. 9. 

October 13 & 14, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Robert Clu- 
ett, Jr., William Ross Proctor, the late John P. 
Grier and others: English furniture, Georgian 
and other silver; decorations, tapestries and 
rugs. On exhibition from Oct. 7. 

October 14, Saturday at 4 P.M., Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; six important 17th century Flemish and 
Renaissance tapestries, On exhibition from Oc- 
tober 7. 

October 18 & 19, Wednesday & Thursday after- 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of the 
late Mrs. William W. Farr, A. 8S. Lowenberg 
and others: first editions of American & Eng- 
lish authors; autograph letters & other literary 
property. On exhibition from October 14. 


Ist October, 1939 





Horsemen and Coach: C. De Montpezat 
In the William E,, Igelin et al sale 


Variety Keynote of Plaza Art Auction 


Louis XV type salon table. A Duncan Phyfe 
19th century mahogany work table and an 
18th century crotch mahogany slant front desk 
are featured pieces among the examples mak- 
ing up the American division of the furniture. 

Grouped under the heading of silver are a 
variety of trophy cups, trays, tea services, and 
a tureen signed F. Marquard. And under the 
heading of pictorial art come a collection of 
English marine lithographs, 18th and 19th cen- 
tury paintings and pastels. Spode, Minton, 
Chelsea, and @oalport are some of the classi- 
fications of offerings in the glassware and 
china lots. The porcelains include Dresden 
groups, Chinese vases, jewelboxes and jardi- 
nieres. Among the paintings are a pair of 
coaching subjects by C. De Montpezat, Girl 
with Blue Cloak by J. F. Herring; and a View 
of the Hudson River and Army Headquarters, 
of the American 18th Century School. 

Oriental rugs, broadloom carpeting, curtains 
and draperies complete the list of the Plaza 
Galleries’ first sale of the season. 


At Parke-Bernet 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Colonial furniture 
set the tone of the inaugural October sale 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, which have this 
year returned to the spacious and _ historic 
quarters at 30 E. 57th Street, formerly the 
address of the once great American Art As- 
sociation-Anderson Galleries. Drawn from the 
estate of the late Theus Munds, prominent 
New York society and financial figure, and 
from the collections of Mrs. Frederick J. 
Williamson and other owners, the sale pieces 
will be dispersed on the afternoons of Oct. 
6 and 7, after exhibition from Sept. 30. 


Besides notable specimens of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Adam-Hepplewhite, Queen Anne 
and American Colonial examples, the prop- 
erties included in the sale lots consist of 
Crown Derby and other table porcelains, 
Georgian silver, Sheffield plate, hooked rugs, 
Oriental rugs, and a large Brussels tapestry 
of the late 16th century depicting an Old 
Testament subject. Two furniture pieces con- 
sidered outstanding are an Adam mahogany 
pedestal sideboard with neo-classic ornamen- 
tation, and a Regency mahogany dining table 
extensible from eight to seventeen feet. 

Collectors of unique or historical time pieces 
will find among the sale offerings an interest- 
ing specimen; it is a Queen Anne red and 
gold lacquer tall-case clock made in London 
about 1710 by Stephen Rimbault. 

Under the heading of American mahogany 
items are a desk with blocked interior and 
a chest of drawers with the maker’s label of 
Jonathan Gostelowe, remembered as one of 
the celebrated group of Philadelphia cabinet- 
makers. A Queen Anne walnut lowboy as- 
sociated with the De Peyster family of New 
York, a pair of maple bedsteads hinged to 
fold into a recess, pine dressers, a painted 
dower chest, a cherry drop-leaf butterfly table,. 
a pair of Queen Anne walnut fiddle-back side 
chairs, and a Sheraton carved maple four- 
post bedstead swell the list further. 

In the silver division the sale catalogues an 
important George III service of forks and 
spoons, quite plain except for a small boar’s 
head crest on the handles. Concluding the 
sale are small groups of American and Eng- 
lish glass, American pottery, Staffordshire and) 
Oriental Lowestoft ware, paintings and prints. 


Kermess: Brussels “Teniers” Tapestry, 18th Century 
In the Grier, Cluett, Proctor Sale at Parke-Bernet 
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ALBANY, NWN. Y. 

Albany Institute of History & Art 
Oct. 4-21: The Hudson River 
School; Watercolors by Lavinia 
Cook, Photographs by William 
Wood; Carvings by James L. 
Prestini; Watercolors by Walter 
Buckingham Swan. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art Oct. 7- 
Nov. 15: Art of the Medici. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Wood- 
cuts in Chiaroscuro. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Oct. 7-29: Rem- 
brandt prints; Work by Walko- 
witz. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Oct.: Sporting Prints 
and Drawings. 

Katharine Kuh Galleries To Oct. 28: 
Pho’ographs by Gyorgy Kepes. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art 7o Oct. 
29: Coralie Walker Hanna Me- 
morial Ezxhibition; Oct. 3-Nov. 
12: Paul Gauguin. 

COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 
Oct. 5-30: A Concert of Master- 
pieces. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

New Hampshire State Library 
Oct.: Paintings of Boston Art 
Club. 

DAYTON, O. 

Dayton Art Institute Oct.: Indus- 
trial Design and Styling; Minia- 
ture Silver and China. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Association of Fine Arts To Oct 
6: Grant Wood and Thomas H. 
Benton. 

DUBUQUE, IA. 

Dubuque Art Association Oct.: Oils 
by Dan Rhoades. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

State Teachers’ College Oct. 1-10: 
AquaChromatic Exhibition. 

GROVE CITY, PA. 

Grove City College Oct. 7-21: Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Nickerson Gallery Oct.: Hawaiian 
Prints and Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 8-29: 
15th Annual Exhibition of Photog- 
raphy. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Bullocks Art Gallery Oct 1-7: 
Watercolors. 

Foundation of Western Art Oct.: 
Seventh Annual Exhibition, Cali- 
fornia Graphic Arts. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum 7o Oct. 
29: Contemporary New England 
Women Artists. 

MANHATTAN, KANS. 

Kansas State College Oct. 1-7: Wa- 
tercolors. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Oct.: 
Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors Exhibition. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery To Oct. 


20: History of Printing, Guten- 
berg Anniversary. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum 7o Oct. 22; 
Anna Fisher, Jean MacLane, Mari 
an Sloane; Watercolors, Andrew 
Wyeth; Prints, Arthur W. Heint- 
zelman. 

NEWARE, NW. J. 

Newark Museum Oct.: Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition by Joseph Stella; 
American Folk Paintings. 

NEW LONDON, N. H. 

Colby Junior College Oct. 7-21: 
Grumbacher Miniature Palettes. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 

Boxwood Studio Oct.: Paintings by 
Fern Coppedge. 
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NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) To Oct. 
1§: Group Show. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Oct.2-16: Paintings by Arnold 
Hoffman. 

Architectural League (115 E 40) 
Oct.: Works in Architecture and 
Allied Arts by Members. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) To 
Oct. 28: Chinese Art from Im- 
perial Palace. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Oct. 
2-14: Paintings by Nell Choate 
Jones. 

Artists Gallery (33W8) Oct. 1-23: 
Group Exhibition of Oil Paint- 
ings. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth Ave.) Oct. 9-21: Paintings 
by George Biddle. 

A. W. A. (353W57) Oct. 10-Nor. 
3: Photographs by A. W. A. Mem- 
bers. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Oct.: 
19th Century and Contemporary 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (Sixth 
Ave. at 58) Oct.: American Vet- 
erans Society of Artists. 

Boyer Galleries (69E57) Oct.: 
Paintings by Louis M. Eilshemius. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
4: Contemporary European Artists. 
Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Oct. 
6-25: Equestrian Portraits by Ed- 
ward Seago. 

Columbia University (Broadway at 
115) Oct.: Public Buildings of 
the Early American Republic. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) Oct. 
9-28: Paintings by John Senn- 
hauser. 

Delphic Studios (44W56) Oct. 2-29: 
Modern Hungarian Paintings. 
Downtown Gallery (113W13) Oct.: 
Paintings on Velvet. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Oct. 2-21: Paintings by Alfred Sis- 
ley. 

Eighth Street Gallery (39E8) Oct. 
13-22: Exhibition by members of 
Bronx Artists’ Guild. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Oct. 
15: Early American Painting. 
Grand Central Art Galleries Oct.: 
17th Annual Founders Show; Oct. 
10-21: Watercolors by John Wen- 

ger. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 


Oct. 2-16: Sth. Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings and Prints. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 
Fifth) Oct.: Complete Etched 
Work of Gerald L. Brockhurst. 
Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
Oct.: Modern French Masters. 


Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Oect.: 
Walt Disney Drawings from Snow 
White, Ferdinand and other films. 


Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E57) 
To Oct. 21: Etchings by American 
Artists. 


Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Oct. 
2-28: Paintings by Louis M. Eil- 
shemius. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Oct. 
4-14: Portraits by Gerald L. 
Brockhurst. 

Cc. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) T7o 
Oct. 15: French and American 
Paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Oct. 10- 
30: Watercolors and drawings by 
Andrew Wyeth. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) Oct.: 
French Moderns. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Oct.: 
Contemporary Prints, Paintings 
and Watercolors. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82) Oct.: “300 Years of Amer- 
ican Life.” 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Oct. 14: Paintings by Maurice 
Freedman. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Oct. 
13: Recent Paintings by American 
Artists. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Oct. 

2-14: Paintings by Alexander Krei- 
sil. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
To Oct. 11: Original Lithographs 
in Color. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (Madison 
at 36) To Oct. 31: Illuminated 
Manuscripts; Master Drawings, His- 
torical Letters & Documents. 
Morton Galleries (130W57) Oct. 1- 
29: American Primitives by Jo- 
seph Stock. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(5th at 103) Oct.: A New York 
Photograph Album by George C. 
Cor. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Oct. 4-Nov. 1: Charles Sheeler 
Retrospective Exhibition. 
Neumann- Willard Gallery (543 
Madison) To Oct. 21: Art. of 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Oct.: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
Oct.: British Old Masters. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 
Oct. 15: “Specters 1939 A.D.” 
by Kurt Seligmann. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121E 
57) Oct.: Group Show. 

Pediar & Ryan (250 Park) To Oct. 
18: Watercolors by Sascha Maur- 


er. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov. 4: 
Frans Masereel. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) Oct.: 
Illuminated Manuscripts; New 
York of Yesterday; Flowers and 
Fruit 1496-1846; American Print- 
makers. 

Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) Oct.: Con- 
temporary Americans. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
To Oct. 15: Paintings of Ships 
by 18th. Century Artists. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Oct.: American and For- 
eign Paintings. 


Jacques Seligmann (3E51) Oct.: 

Tapestries, Works of Art, Arms 
and Armor of Clarence H. Mac- 
kay Collection. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters and Antiques. 

Sporting Gallery & Bookshop (38 
E52) To Oct. 14: Work by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Oct. 
14: Paintings by Celine Baekeland, 
Rachel Mack Wilson. 

Tricker Galleries (21W57) To Oct. 
14: Ecclesiastical Art. 

Valentine Gallery (16E57) Oct.: 
French Moderns. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
Oct.: Myrosh Exhibition. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) Oct. 2- 
21: Paintings by Daniel Celen- 
tano. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
Oct.2-21: Work by J. C. Orozco. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) Oct.: 
Fine American Prints. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Oct.: 
Twentieth Century Artists. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Oct.: 
The Great Tradition of French 
Painting. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Oct. 
2-21: Chinese 18th and 19th Cen- 
tury Glass Paintings. 

Howard Young Galleries (1E57) 
Old Masters. 
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NORWICH, CONN. 
Slater Memorial Museum To Oct. 
8: Hokusai Drawings. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center Oct. 
2-16: Family Portraits and Early 
American Silver. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Print Club Oct. 6-15: Prints and 
Drawings by Donald M. Kirkpat- 
rick. 
FITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum To Oct. 135: 
Paintings by Robert T. Francis. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Providence Art Club To Oct. 8: 
Watercolors and Lithographs by 
John Goss. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Paul Elder & Co. Oct. 9-28: Water- 
colors by J. Halley Cox. 
San Francisco Museum of Art Oct.: 
Oils by Walt Kuhn and Bertha 
Walker Glass; Annual Exhibition 
of Drawings and Prints. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery Oct. 8-29: Mexican Arts and 
Crafts. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
Oct.: 8th National Ceramic Exhi- 
bition. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Smithsonian Institution Oct. 6-31: 
Etchings by Morris Henry Hobbs. 
Whyte Gallery (1707 H, N.W.) 
Oct. 9-31: Watercolors by Byron 
Randall. 
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EUROPEAN SHOWS 
BAYONNE, FRANCE 
New Basque Museum Basque Folk 


Art. 

CHANTILLY, FRANCE 

Opening of the de Poncins Collec- 
tion. 

HANOVER, GERMANY 

New Wallmoden Museum JHistoric 
Art Objects. 

KOENIGSBERG, GERMANY 

“The Artist Sees Horses.” 
LUINO, ITALY 

Bernado Luini. 

VENICE, ITALY 

Majolica of the 18th Century. 
MADRID, SPAIN 

The Prado Reopens. 





Color as Decoration 


Color, according to Sherril Whiton, director 
of the New York School of Interior Decora- 
tion, is the most important consideration in 
contemporary decoration. Using this premise 
as a starting point, Whiton’s school has de- 
veloped a course in color harmony that cov- 
ers all its applications in its specialized field. 
Beginning with the study of the different hues, 
shades and tints, students are taught the ef- 
fects of complementary colors, the psycho- 
logical effect of color, analysis and matching 
of color, and practical methods of devis- 
ing and carrying to completion color schemes 


in room decoration. 


Instruction is by a method combining ad- 
vantages of theory study and practice. During 
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the weekly lectures, the students actually 
work with color as the theory of color and its 
laws of harmony are unfolded. 





Vermont in the Fall 

The richly colored landscape of Vermont in 
autumn will furnish painting material for the 
students of Charles Curtis Allen during the 
month of October. The Allen classes, held 
each summer, and fall in Jeffersonville, Vt., 
will, beginning Jan. 2, be moved to Boston, 
affording the students an opportunity to con- 
tinue their studies during the winter months. 

Open to both beginners and advanced stu- 15. 
dents, the Allen courses will continue in 
Boston until April, when they will be con- 
ducted out-of-doors in Waban, Mass. 


Cranbrook Sculpture Scholarship 


Cranbrook Academy of Art announces a 


scholarship for the study of advanced sculp- 


ture under the direction of Carl Milles. This 
scholarship will consist of free tuition and 
free board and room at the Academy from 
Dec. 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940. The selection 
of the successful candidate will be made en- 
tirely upon his record and ability as a crea- 
tive artist, as shown by the evidence submitted 
in his application and the photographs of his 
accomplishments during the last two years. 
Applications will not be received after Nov. 


For additional information address Richard 
P. Raseman, Executive Secretary, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


The Art Digest 
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The Field of American Art Education 





Archipenko Returns 


AFTER A FIVE-YEAR INTERVAL, New York City 
is again the scene of Alexander Archipenko’s 
teaching activity. Opening on Oct. 2, his new 
school will be one of a long line of schools 
that began in Paris almost thirty years ago, 
and were located in such widely separated 
points as Berlin, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 

A firm believer in individuality, Archi- 
penko bases all his teachings on the premise 
that the special talents of his students should 
be fostered—that they should develop tech- 
niques that best express their personalities, 
rather than direct their careers down the 
pathway blazed by the teacher. To achieve 
this goal Archipenko stresses, in addition to 
intensive studies of nature, such topics as 
creative psychology, research in technique and 
style and in the expression of personality. 

Classes will be open to beginners as well 
as to teachers, advanced students and _pro- 
fessionals; work will be offered during the 
evening as well as during the day. Practical 
work will be supplemented by theory. 

A sculptor, painter, engineer and mathemati- 
cian, Archipenko is one of those artists, long 
famous in Germany, who have found them- 
selves in Hitler’s disfavor. One of his works, 
a statuette in mahogany representing “a prob- 
lem in concave form.” is reproduced in the 
Nazi book, The Purging of the Art Temple. 

In Chicago, where the sculptor conducted 
his school for several -years, exhibitions 
brought out complimentary appraisals from 
the critics. C. J. Bulliet of the Daily News 
wrote: “Archipenko, possessor of the one 
powerful, creative intellect among sculptors 
of modern times—an intellect matching Pi- 
casso’s in paint—not only inaugurated ‘modern- 
ism’ in sculpture, but has led the procession 
ever since, inventing and creating phenome- 
nally, as does Picasso, and always with the 
marvelous precision of a master. As a drafts- 
man he is in Picasso’s class—that is to say, 
the class of Raphael—one of those rare artists 


‘who can do no wrong’; and this expertness in 
draftsmanship carries into the ‘round’ of his 
sculpture. His sculptural treatment of the fe- 
male form, exaggeration in the direction of 
beauty, sets him among the great sculptors of 
all time. Maillol is his only rival among the 
living, and Maillol works in the ‘tradition,’ 
whereas Archipenko always points new ways.” 


Brook Goes to Otis 


A HEALTHY SIGN in American art is the in- 
creasing tendency of the various regions to 
exchange artistic talent. Particularly signi- 
ficant is the fact that in recent years leading 
West Coast art schools have been progressive- 
ly adding an Eastern touch to their faculties 
by appointing prominent Eastern artists as 
guest instructors. The latest school to an- 
nounce such an appointment is the Otis Art 
Institute of Los Angeles, which has engaged 
Alexander Brook, internationally famous 
American painter, for the 1939-1940 season. 

Brook will conduct classes in figure and 
portrait painting for advanced students and 
professional painters. He is scheduled to teach 
a morning class Monday to Friday inclusive, 
and an evening class on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. Registration in Brook’s 
classes will be limited to advanced students. 

A New Yorker by birth, Brook is one of 
the large number of prominent artists who 
have emerged from the class room of Kenneth 
Hayes Miller. Brook’s canvases have taken 
major awards at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Carnegie International, the Pennsylvania 
Academy, and the Paris Exposition. Many 
important museums number his canvases in 
their permanent collections. He was granted, 
in 1931, a Fellowship by the Guggenheim 
Foundation, and holds today an undisputed 
position in the top rank of American contem- 
poraries who have helped bring to fruition 
the new School of American Art. His presence 
in art-conscious California should be an in- 
spiring influence. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
OAKLAND 


Fall Term Now Open 


A practical art school for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art teachers. State accredited. Faculty of 
specialists, Moderate tuition. Day and Evening classes. Beautiful campus at College and Broadway, Oakland, California. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet D 


SEMOOL OF THE 


WORCESTER ART 


MUSEUM 


-OMANO 


the hans hofmann school of fine arts 


52 west 8th street « 


new york city ° 


phone algonquin 4-8899 


opening of 


winter session 


Ist October, 1939 


october 9 





TO THE 
ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


THE ART DIGEST’S success in obtain- 
ing a great circulation has been an 
asset to the art schools of America. 


Write today for further infor- 
mation and advertising rates. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th St. * New York 


Witte Memorial School of Art 
San Antonio, Texas 
CLASSES IN FIGURE, PORTRAIT AND 
STILL LIFE PAINTING 
January Ist to April Ist, 1940 
Under the direction of 
HENRY LEE McFEE 
For information address 
ELEANOR ONDERDONK, Witte Museum, San Antonie, Texas 


SAMUEL BRECHER 


PAINTING GROUP 


CLASSES IN PAINTING AND COMPOSITION 
SKETCH CLASS IN THE EVENING 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


124 WEST 23rd ST., NEW YORK 
CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN A. N. A. 


STUDIO CLASS 
JANUARY 2nd to MARCH 3ist 


PREPARATORY COURSE IN 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


DRAWING — COMPOSITION — LINEAR 
AND AERIAL PRESPECTIVE — COLOR 


Address—21 KEWADIN RGAD, WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 






















7 INTERIOR DECORATION 
Practical Training 





Courses 

DAY CLASSES START OCT. 4th. Send for Catalog 
16-R. EVENING CLASSES START OCT. Sth. Send 
for Catalog 16-E. HOME STUDY STARTS AT & 
ONCE. Send for Catalog 16-C. 

N. Y. School of Interior Decoration & 
515 Madison Avenue . New York City = 








Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
Se INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director @ 
cOLUMBUS OHIO 


THE ART CENTER 


Classes in 

Life, Portrait, Composition, 

Drawing, Painting, All Media 
Sculpture: All media. Art Metals & Jewelry 
Registration now open: Classes start Oct. 2nd 
Low Tuition Fee. Apply or Write: Room 259 
Y.M.H.A., 92nd St. & Lexington Ave. 

New York City 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
== FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


== COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute ef Chicago, Chicage, Iti. 
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ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
| 624 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Re-opens from October 2nd 


REGISTER NOW 
| SCULPTURE - PAINTING - DRAWING 


Fundamental studies from nature and 
Modern-Creative art 


DAY and EVENING CLASSES 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 
Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue cn request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 











ST. PAUL GALLERIES 
AND SCHOOL OF ART 


Cameron Booth, Director 


Fall Term Opens 
October 2nd 
476 SUMMIT AVE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Write Secretary for Information 





School of Design for Women 
95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage 
INSTITUTE craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. dezree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
0 F N. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

lUustrated Catalog A.on Request 


ABBOTT commenciat arr 
Winter Session September 15 to June 15 


Register now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 













ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. (Winters) 


The A. K. €ross School changes failure 
to fame for artists; saves years for 
students; gives art appreciation quickly 
through the vision of the best painters. 
The Home Course gives more than per- 
sonal instruction by old methods. 


| BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. (14thSummer) 










THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benten for Painting and Drawing. Indes- 

trial Design, Iliestration, Interior Design, Fashion, Ad- 

vertising Design, ‘Sculpture. Semmer term June 12. 
- - Catalogue on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


The school department of Tue Art Dicest 
«is regarded by thousands as a DIRECTORY 
“OF THE LEADING ART SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. 
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St. Paul Moves 


Now SETTLED in their new quarters in a 
huge mansion on St. Paul’s “swank” Summit 
Avenue, the St. Paul Galleries and School of 
Art have opened the new season with a full 
schedule of classes in all branches of fine 
and commercial art. Supplementing the class 
work will be stimulating exhibitions which 
are to be booked for the institution’s four gal- 
leries. 

Under a staff of practicing artists, including 
Cameron Booth, William Ryan, Roland Rus- 
tad, Roger Defenbaugh and Lenore R. 
Linehan, students are advanced through their 
courses as rapidly as their individual ability 
permits. One of the aims of the school is 
to provide for its students an environment 
capable of supplying them with the elements 
of a liberal education. 

The school is receiving the active support 
of many of St. Paul’s most public-spirited 
families. Its expansive new building came 
to it as the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Shep- 
ard. F. R. Bigelow and F. G. Stutz engineered 
the activities of the important building and 
finance committee. Exhibitions will be ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Edwin White, chairman of 
the school’s exhibition committee. 





Classes by Cagle 


Following his successful landscape school 
this summer at Arlington, Vermont, Charles 
Cagle announces the opening of private paint- 
ing classes in his studio at 78 West 55th 
Street, New York. Individual instruction in 
portrait, figure and still life is given Satur- 
days and Wednesdays, morning and afternoon. 
Cagle, a Pennsylvania Academy man, is one 
of the younger progressive American painters 
now coming into national prominence. Critics 
commenting on Cagle’s recent exhibitions em- 
phasized his mastery of rich, vital color. 





Tschacbasov Teaches 


Supplementing the facilities offered by New 
York’s larger art schools are special classes 
offered by artists of note in their private stu- 
dios. Among such classes are those taught by 
Nahum Tschacbasov at his 22nd Street stu- 
dio. Open both to beginners and advanced 
students, Tschacbasov’s courses stress color 
and its function in artistic expression. In- 
struction is given both day and evening. 


The celebrated School of Fine Arts 


“OZENFANT’ 


is transferred from Paris & London to New 
York. The prominent French painter, profes- 
sor and theorist-author of “Foundations of 
Modern Art’’—will teach and paint in daily 
contact with his students. Opening 2nd Oct.: 
208 E. 20th, New York (near Gramercy Pk.) 
Tel.: GRamercy 7-9723. 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June 19th to September 20th 


Address Secretary, 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
SOOOOOSSSSCOSSESOHSEOOSESOESEOSEOES 


TSCHACBASOV 


EVENING AND WEEK END CLASSES 


CLASSES IN MODERN PAINTING 
Widely known as a colorist, Tschacbasoy has developed many 
promising and practicing talents by his methods. Special em- 
phasis upon coler, and thero instraction in design and composi- 
tion. Open to beginners and advanced students. Individual atten- 
tion te every student. Phone GR 3-5975 between 11-2 for interview. 


Top Floor: 38 West 22nd Street, New York 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 







THE MIGRATORY ART GUILD 


GUATEMALA 


this year 
November to April, inclusive 


Drawing - Painting - Sculpture - Pottery 
All expense travel, living and working units in the country 
of primary interest at this time to artists and students. 
Director-instructors 
ROSAMOND TUDOR MARGO ALLEN 
For particulars write R. Tudor, Redding, Connecticut 


2A LNRM ES REN CE aA RN WERE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
Courses im Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 
Design and _ Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher 
Training. Also Saturday morning classes for adults 
and children. Catalogues on request. New Address: 
BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
AALS: ALL ART RECREATE Pn Ne ERIN SE Ee 


Eran CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING @ PAINTING »@ SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION » FASHION »« DESIGN 
ADV’T ART o INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING @ COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Two-year certificate courses in Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, chil- 
dren’s classes. Register for Fall Term now. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. MU. 9-5464 





DOROTHY PARIS WORKSHOP 
CLASSES IN 
SCULPTURE 
Direct Carving in Stone by JOSE deCREEFT 
PAINTING with JEAN LIBERTE 
POTTERY & CERAMIC SCULPTURE 

with VALLY WIESELTHIER 


306 W. 11 St., N. Y.C. ¢ CHelsea 2-9367 





SCOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
20th YEAR = SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
Faculty for 1939-40: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Arts; 
Gee. E. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Color; Wm. F. Steeher, Illustration; Sami. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Seett C. Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D KENmore 25§7 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
In all mediums. 





CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

= ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 


COURSES BY MAIL - «+ - 


In modern, creative painting, modeling, 
drawing and critical appreciation for ama- 
teurs and professionals. Personal weekly 
criticisms in N. Y. City. Bulletins en request. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP « South Nyack, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ART CLASSES 


Drawing Studios: 
Painting East Hall, 1145 
Sculpture Amsterdam Ave. 
Commercial Art Registration: 
and Illustration t. 22-30, 1939 
Wood Engraving |S reb,530, 1940 
Print Making Sept. 28, 1939 
& Feb. 7, 1940 
Write for catalogue and illustrated folder to 


THE DIRECTOR OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
West 116th Street, New York, WN. Y. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 25, 1939 to May 25, 1940 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 


Drawing, Painting, Ilustration, 
Cartooning, Mural Painting and Design, 


Lithography 
Address: General Director, 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St:, Minneapolis 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaInTING, INTERIOR DeEc- 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean 


THUR 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





WINTER SCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 


Not a conventional Art School. A new 
meaning given to drawing and _ 0>painting. 
th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


38 JOY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


RINGLING “" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Address: President, 
Sarasota, L ORIDA 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and al/Crafts. Historyof Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, 








Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


CHARLES CAGLE 


SATURDAY PAINTING CLASS 
STILL LIFE * PORTRAIT + FIGURE 


78 WEST 55th STREET e NEW YORK 
COlumbus 5-0759 










Ist October, 1939 









Whitney Reopens 


[Continued from page 6] 


the World-Telegram critic selected for men- 
tion Marsden Hartley’s Old Bars, Dogtown, 
Henry Mattson’s Spring, Henry Varnum Poor’s 
Bessie, Oscar Bluemner’s Last Evening of the 
Year, Alexander Brook’s Sentinels, Bernard 
Karfiol’s Fishing Village, Henry Lee McFee’s 
Still Life, Oranges, and Joseph Stella’s Still 
Life, Fruit. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times found 
the Whitney display well-rounded and _bal- 
anced, “in many respects’ indicative of the 
caliber of contemporary American art. It re- 
flects the interests, enthusiasms, aims, capaci- 
ties and achievements of American artists 
today.” 

“Here the case for American art,” Jewell 
continued, “is argued with healthy, unchauv- 
inistic ardor. The argument may not be al- 
ways convincing, but it has a ‘case,’ and that, 
just now, seems the important. 

“Much, it is quite true, confesses the stim- 
ulus of influences not yet fully digested; of 
open borrowings from hither and yon that 
have not been integrated, transfermed into 
the speech of the individual American artist. 
Much of the work is tentative, groping, ex- 
perimental. And some of it, besides, may be 
considered not of prime significance on any 
count. But the fact remains that—however at 
times haltingly, however inarticulately or in 
terms of superficial half-statement—this work, 
taken as a whole, speaks of America and 
for America. And there are times when it 
speaks with profound and thrilling eloquence. 

“A mighty ferment is afoot. Out of it brave 
things have come, and braver still will come, 
if we keep faith with ourselves.” 

American art, presenting its “case” in the 
Whitney show, will be on the stand through 
Dec. 3. It is a stand that has served American 
art valiantly since its founding; and it is also 
a stand at which the American public, by 
means of constant and ever increasing at- 
tendance, has paid homage to that art. In 
1931 when the Whitney first opened its doors, 
the New York Sun in an editorial said: “Any 
wish for a long and brilliant future for this 
new museum must include the hope that 
through its doors will flow a continuous stream 
of art lovers . . . ” The hoped-for stream has 
never been wanting, and the ambitious pro- 
gram for exhibitions and acquisitions augur 
well for the brilliant future of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest and best-liked museums. 

The Whitney Museum is open daily from 
1 to 5 P.M., Saturdays and Sundays from 2 
to 6, and is closed Mondays. Its efficient ex- 
ecutive staff is composed of Juliana Force, 
director; Hermon More, curator; Edmund 
Archer, associate curator; Lloyd Goodrich, 
research curator, Karl Free, curator of graphic 
arts; and Alice M. Sharkey, executive secre- 
tary. Admission is free, and the address is 
10 West 8th Street. Courtesy is habitual. 





WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 
STILL LIFE-FIGURE-PORTRAIT-LANDSCAPE 


Write for information 


Sth ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street © New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 
















TALL TIMBERS 


A rendezvous for artists 
Will remain open during September 
and October, for those wishing to paint 
the glory of Fall in the mountains. 
Room and board from $15.00 a week. 


Inquire HARRY H. TRACY 
“Tall Timbers” Winnesquam, N. H. 
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e« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

- Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

« Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


























HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 
Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 
moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Practical individual instruction in 
terior architecture; advertising, 
poster, life class, greeting card 
design. Placement Bureau. 48th 
year. Catalog. 

Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 

j 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1939 

Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 
term begins February 6th. Catalog. 
textiles; fashion illustration; in- 
New York 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 









Art Academy of Cincinnati 





Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 18, 
1939, to June 1, 1940. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston Museum sctoo 





e painting e fresco 

e drawing e anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
° design ° advertising 
¢ silversmithing - jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request, 
Donald A. Mattison, Director. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 













Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 
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BOOKS 


REVIEWS &% COMMENTS 








Giotto to Wood 


LIVING BOUNTEOUSLY up to its pre-publication 
publicity, Simon and Schuster’s widely-her- 
alded book, A Treasury of Art Masterpieces, 
has reached the nation’s bookstores. Edited by 
Thomas Craven, the volume begins with a 
compact sketch of the history of art and 
then, through the medium of 144 sumptuous 
and faithful full-color plates, it creates a 
visible outline of that history, beginning with 
Giotto’s The Flight into Egypt and ending 
with Grant Wood’s Woman with Plants. The 
foreword is by Harry B. Wehle of the Metro- 
politan Museum; the price is $10. 

Opposite each of the plates is an annotation 
written by Craven “to facilitate the reader’s 
entrance into the world of art” and not to 
translate the picture into words or to catalog 
derivations and influences. The author’s choice 
of procedure was a wise one, for highly in- 
volved interpretations have a tendency to leave 
art’s larger public singularly unmoved. And 
this volume, obviously aimed at a sizable non- 
professional audience, would have lost much 
of the power it gains through Craven’s straight- 
forward expositions in vital journalistic prose. 

Craven creates for each work a backdrop 
which establishes the time and place out of 
which the picture, through the artist’s sen- 
sibilities, drew its component elements. Bio- 
graphical notes and anecdotes suggest the 
personality and character of the artist, and 
historical observations create an over-all im- 
pression of each school of painting. 

Technical explanations are personalized, and 
the lucidity with which they are put down 
canngt help but give the reader an insight 
into..the artist’s problem and his individual 
method of solving it. 

The plates themselves amount almost to a 
miniature museum, the exhibits of which have 
been culled from public and private collec- 
tions scattered all over the Western world. 
And while there will undoubtedly be those 
who will quarrel with certain of Craven's se- 
lections, his winnowing process has brought to 
his book a vibrant gallery of works which, in 
dignity, piety, insight, power and subtlety, 





A CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
PSYCHLOGICAL STUDY OF 
MODERN MEXICAN ART 


The author of this book, Dr. Laurence 
E. Schmeckebier, of Minnesota's Fine 
Arts Department, travelled thousands 
of miles to analyze at first hand the 
work of the Mexican artists whose so- 
cial themes are so strongly affecting 
modern art. 


He spent much time with Orozco and 
Rivera, and talked with the other 
leading Mexican artists. He discussed 
with them earlier Mexican art, social 


record the pace of art’s progress and illumi- 
nate the character of the sociological and 
psychological climate which nutured each art- 
ist and his school. The tender religiosity of 
Giotto, the sensuousness of Giorgione, the ro- 
bustness of Rubens, the realism of Vermeer, 
the frothy elegance of Fragonard—all take 
their place in the Treasury’s gallery. 


The train of art, as charted by Craven, 
picks up its first American cargo in the per- 
son of the late 18th century John Singleton 
Copley. His Mrs. Seymour Fort, from the 
Wadsworth Athenaeum collection, is followed 
by Stuart’s George Washington, Audubon’s 
Snowy Heron, Whistler's The Little White 
Girl, Eakins’ The Concert Singer, Homer’s 
The Herring Net, Ryder’s The Forest of Ar- 
den, Sargent’s Asher Wertheimer, and Bel- 
lows’ Lady Jean. Coupled behind this section 
is one that pulls France back into the lineup, 
starting with Delacroix and ending with Pi- 
casso. Then, after Diego Rivera and Orozco, 
America’s contemporary painters are taken up. 
Sloan is first with his McSorley’s Bar. Burch- 
field’s dramatic November Evening, a strik- 
ing crystallization of a loneliness that is yet 
grand, is next. Benton’s Persephone brings 
luxuriant textures to the earlier hard sur- 
faces of this Mid-West master of the Ameri- 
can scene. Curry’s turbulent Line Storm is a 
deeply felt depiction of the same section of 
the country, just as Reginald Marsh’s Wooden 
Horses is an unpreaching portrayal of one of 
the lower levels of New York life. Concluding 
the section devoted to seven contemporary 
Americans is Grant Wood’s Woman with 
Plants. Grosz is the other living American. 


In effect, the pictures reproduced chart 
the advancement of art—recording that ad- 
vancement in a line drawn against the back- 
ground of an historical map. Springing up 
in Florence, the line, like a flowing graph 
drops down to Rome, then crawls north 
through the capitals that successively be- 
came centers of artistic leadership. It next 
flows into Spain and up to the Lowlands. A 
spur ties in the map of England and, with 
the network on the Continent, converges on 
France, whose capital was for so long the 
capital of Western art. Appropriately Craven 
draws this line across the Atlantic and ter- 
minates it in the United States, a relatively 
new province in the art realm, but one that, 
according to many critics, is rapidly assuming 
leadership. —Frank CASPERS. 
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Living Americans 


THERE ARE THOSE who argue vehemently 
that America has producec: a truly national 
art; and there are those who, with fond eyes 
focused across the Atlantic, argue just as 
vehemently that today art in America is not 
national, but rather an undigested, unassimi- 
lated bulk streaked up and down and cross- 
wise with European isms. 

Never, though, has the case for the existence 
of an American art been argued more force- 
fully or with more conviction than by Peyton 
Boswell, Jr., in his book, Modern American 
Painting, just published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company ($5.00). 

Known for years as one of the most fervent 
apologists for American art, Boswell here 
presents a brief that establishes an air-tight 
case for that art. 

In effect, the graphed line that Craven in 
his Treasury of Art Masterpieces traced over 
the map of Europe and brought to culmina- 
tion in America, is taken up by Boswell as it 
enters the United States. He spreads it widely, 
magnifies it, justifies its American destina- 
tion. 

The trans-Atlantic jump in the path of art 
designates, naturally, the trade routes over 
which was transported an artistic tradition, a 
tradition made up of the discoveries in tech- 
nique and theory that have contributed to 
the progress of Western art since its birth. 
These discoveries became, as the author illus- 
trates, the foundation for an independent 
American art just as they had previously be- 
come the foundation for the arts of other na- 
tions that have produced great independent 
schools. 

On that foundation of tradition American 
artists have built a new structure—a structure 
that is unique because of the unique qualities 
American artists have brought to it. Boswell 
describes that structure, pungently, lucidly, 
and with a refreshing avoidance of verbal 
pyrotechnics. 

After such pure Americans as Winslow 
Homer, the artists most responsible for re- 
vitalizing art and giving it a distinct character 
were those who, with “The Eight,” turned to 
the American scene for their subject matter. 
Art emerged from studios and came in con- 
tact with life. Critics of the American school 
have chided what they consider a too insistent 
absorption with “scene” and “subject,” but, 
as the author demonstrates, this necessary and 
vital phase is now being tempered with an 


and political concepts, and problems 
of technique. Although their paint- 
ings are now scattered throughout 
Mexico and the United States, Dr. 
Schmeckebier went to see them. (His 
analyses give special attention to 
color.) The whole result is a complete- 
ly informed and full appraisal of the 
artists and of what they are achieving. 


The book also contains two hundred 
and eighteen reproductions, several 
in full color, of the outstanding Mexi- 
can paintings; a geographical table 
of their present locations; biographi- 
cal notes on the principal artists; a 
bibliography; and an index. Distin- 
guished format. $7.50 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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increasing attention to such aesthetic prob- 
lems as paint Guality, and subjects are carried 
to a higher order than mere representation. 
In this fusion lies the future of American art. 

In drawing attention to the surge of Ameri- 
cans’ interest in their own art, Boswell gives 
much credit to the efforts of the Government 
in supporting art through the commissions 
supplied by the Treasury’s Section of Fine 
Art and through the sponsoring of art projects 
by the WPA. He also makes a plea for the 
increased private support of art—a phase that 
lags behind the advances made by artists and 
by the Government. Buy art to live with, the 
author advises, just as you would a fine car 
or a fine radio. “Love art well enough to live 
with it,” he says. 

Giving visible form to the text are 86 full- 
color plates that reproduce canvases by Ameri- 
cans from the time of the Revolution down to 
the summer of 1939. With the exception of 
a few reproductions, the plates are faithful 
in color and spirit, and make up a “seeing is 
believing” backdrop for the points and conten- 
tions made in the text. Starting with the his- 
torical subjects favored by Trumbull and 
West, the illustrations jump from Colonial 
times to the days of Bingham, Eakins, Inness, 
Homer, and the two completely contrasting 
Americans, Ryder and Whistler. 

The bulk of the color plates, however, deal 
with contemporary men. They are not all rep- 
resented, but each classification of artists who 
today contribute to the body of real American 
art is represented by canvases of key men. 
Social protestors, American scene chroniclers, 
romanticists, realists and lyricists have all 
been given display space. Among the absent 
are the abstractionists and non-objectivists. 
Practioners of an art more akin to recent 
European movements than to anything Ameri- 
can, they form a minority that has so far 
added nothing significant to the robust, vig- 
orous growth of art in this country. 

Adding to the interest of the book, both 
for artists and laymen, is a section in which 
the artists whose reproductions make up the 
book’s gallery are brought to life in a series 
of biographical sketches contributed by Margit 
Varga, of the staff of Life magazine. 

Partisans, even those opposed to the author’s 
premise, will find it hard to refute the con- 
crete evidence he has assembled in Modern 
American Painting. His work amounts to a 
consolidation of all the signs, evidences and 
proofs of the existence of a healthy, inde- 
pendent school of art in the United States, a 
school as varied and as vigorously promising 
as the nation itself. —Frank Caspers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Last Lectures By Rocer Fry, with intro- 
duction by Kenneth Clark. Cambridge: At 
the University Press; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.; 232 pp.; 320 illustrations; $5.00. 

The last lectures given by Roger Fry at 
Cambridge as Slade Professor of Art. Cover- 
ing every field of ancient and primitive art 
verbally, and in the illustrations, visibly, the 
book represents the appraisals of Fry, who, 
before his death in 1934, was recognized as 
one of England’s greatest writers on art. 

* 


Tue Museum 1n America, by Laurence Vail 
Coleman. Washington, D. C.: The American 
Assoc. of Museums; three volumes; $7.50. 

The author, who is president of the Amer- 
ican Assoc. of Museums, reports on the con- 
dition, the strengths and weaknesses, and 
the limitations and opportunities of museums 
after visiting 2,000 of them in this country. 
Museums are studied in the light of what 
they do, the people who give them their 
character, and their place in society. 


Ist October, 1939 


Gist of Art 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETELY “un-ivory 
tower” artists of this era is John Sloan, news- 
paper man, cartoonist, artist, teacher, and 
first, last and always a fighter for complete 
freedom of expression. As one of “The Eight” 
he played a vital role in setting the stage 
now occupied by America’s vigorous native 
school of painting. To have an intimate rec- 
ord of this man’s beliefs, his aims and his 
methods would be to have an intimate record 
of an important facet of art in America today. 

Such a record is now available. It is Sloan’s 
autobiography, Gist of Art, published by the 
American Artists Group, New York, at $3.75. 

The book is both an autobiography and 
something more. In it the artist-author unfolds 
the facts of his life: bustling activity in the 
90’s as a staff artist on the Philadelphia Press; 
less strenuous activity in New York as an 
illustrator, etcher, and part-time painter; 
founding of “The Eight” whose works, now 
almost revered, were disdainfully referred to 
as of “the Ashcan School;” founding of the 
Society of Independent Artists; years of teach- 
ing, painting, of fighting unprogressive insti- 
tutions and precepts, and, most important, 
studying—trying ever to get deeper into the 
real substance of art. 

“I’m just a student, chewing on a bone 

” is the way Sloan explains this eternal 
striving. 

In addition to biographical material, Gist of 
Art is valuable for the bones Sloan passes on 
to his students, and readers, to chew. Such 
meaty ones as: “Get out of the art school and 
studio. Go out into the streets and look at 
life. Fill your notebooks with drawings of 
people in subways and at lunch counters.” Or: 
“It is not necessary to paint the Amer‘c-n 
flag to be an American painter.” 

The author uses his own works, 300 of 
which are reproduced in the volume, to illus- 
trate the technical side of producing pictures. 

Of the public’s valuation of Sloan’s can- 
vases, Time recently summed up: “Liked by 
everyone are Artist Sloan’s portrayals of city 
life with its socks down: lean cats scavenging 
in a snowy back yard, a dust storm on Fifth 
Avenue, scrubwomen in a library, girls on a 
roof drving their hair, men lined up at a bar. 
Less liked are the strange, bright-colored 
nudes, hatched and cross-hatched in red, green, 
black, with which he has stubbornly experi- 
mented for the past ten years.” 

Sloan in Gist of Art doesn’t paint art as a 
glorious way of making a living. “That I am 
alive does not prove that one can make a 
living at art,” he says with candor. And with 
the same candor he tells of exhibiting his 
work for the ‘irst time at the age of 29 and 
of waiting 20 years to sell a canvas. Teaching 
and occasional etching sales have paid the 
Sloan rent in the long intervals between sales. 
Now, however, the artist is experiencing the 
pleasant sensation of seeing pictures painted 
more than 30 years ago find buyers (Wichita 
Museum just purchased a 1908 canvas, Hud- 
son Sky; see page 9). 

Sloan, now 68, doesn’t sell today’s art short. 
He scans the horizon expectantly aware that 
perhaps the genius by which this generation 
will be remembered is being wheeled about 
in a Brooklyn perambulator. “Today’s critics 
are missing today’s Van Gogh,” is another way 
in which he expresses it. 

Gist of Art is a human-interest record of 
American art as it is today—one of the truly 
significant art books of the past decade. It is 
a valuable, penetrating inspection of the very 
foundations of America’s new, vital art move- 
ment, personally conducted by American art’s 
great liberal. Posterity might well regard it 
as we regard Delacroix’s Journals. 

—Peryton Boswett, Jr. 
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For art classes, art teachers, artists, costumers, 
designers, etc. Especially effective for classes 
where it is impracticable to draw from the liv- 
ing model. 1939 revision of one of the most 
popular books on drawing the human figure. 
Contains rare and hitherto unpublished draw- 
ings by the old masters; and new and beautiful 
photographs of the figure in action. List Price, 
$2.40 (Regular discount to teachers.) 
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the 
trademark 
of 
sincerity 


Restricted to only completely 
permanent colors arranged for 
technical foolproof use accord- 
ing to Dr. Martin H. Fischer's 
“The Permanent Palette." Oil 
Colors have an homogeneous 
medium of pure, cold-pressed 
Linseed Oil. Result—the great- 
est reliability, permanency and 
durability possible. CHEMICAL 
SUPREMACY. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Genuinely represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, UI- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—tight, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00Cobalt Blues, 1.50CeruleanBlue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


PURITY PERMANENCY 


PRACTICALITY 


RECENT ADDITIONS 


Phthalocyanine (Monastral) Blue.... 50c 
Phthalocyanine (Monastral) Green.. 50c 


0 EE eee 75¢ 
Titanium-Zinc White 112" x 6” tube 50c 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials and Color Cards may 
be obtained from your Dealer 
or by writing to us 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 

2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











for SCULPTORS 


CLAY PLASTER 
PLASTICUM TOOLS 
PLASTALENA ARMATURES 


Samples Sent Upon Request 
o 


STEWART CLAY CO., INC. 


631 East 16th Street New York City 





A subscription to Tue Art Dicest is a 
worthy gift at any time. Price, $3.00 per year 
for 20 issues. Tue Art Dicest, 116 East 59th 
Street, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN ART WEEK, NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR, SEPTEMBER 28 
to OCTOBER 4, 1939 
OCTOBER 4, AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE DAY 


Because the war in Europe will cause many 
of the foreign buildings to close early at the 
New York World’s Fair, the Fair’s obser- 
vance of American Art Week had to be ad- 
vanced from the date previously announced. 
Many special art events have been arranged 
for the Fair’s American Art Week, and on 
October 4th, through the courtesy of Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor, the American Artists Professional 
League will hold a luncheon at the National 
Advisory Committee Building. The time set 
is 1:30 P.M. Luncheon will be served by 
Sherry, at $1.20 per plate (this price includes 
service fees). Reservations may be taken up 
at the National Advisory Committee Building, 
which stands on the edge of the Amusement 
Area on Rainbow Avenue, between Lincoln 
and Times Square. It may be reached by 
the buses marked “Amusement Area” from 
any of the Fair’s entrances. 


F. Ballard Williams, National Chairman of 
the American Artists Professional League, 
will preside, and will give a brief talk about 
the work of the League. Holger Cahill, Di- 
rector of the “American Art Today” exhibi- 
tion, will speak on the art of the World’s 
Fair. The National Director of American Art 
Week [Florence Topping Green] will speak 
on the effect of the latest war on art, and 
will outline the progress of the work of Amer- 
ican Art Week. Some of the State Directors 
for American Art Week will give two-minute 
talks upon their plans for this year’s ob- 
servance. League members from many states 
are expected to be present. 


All the talks at the luncheon will be brief 
so as to allow League members and their 
friends to enjoy the many delightful events 
which have been arranged for them. The three 
large Art exhibitions at the World’s Fair, the 
“Old Masters,” the “Art of Seventy-Nine 
Countries,” at the International Business Ma- 
chines Building, and the “American Art To- 
day” exhibitions are planning special events 
for our benefit. There are also fine exhibitions 
of the art of their respective countries in the 
Japanese, French, and English pavilions. 

This is the last chance to see the New York 
World’s Fair before the important foreign 
buildings are dismantled, and it is hoped that 
a great many of our League members will 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 


AMERICAN ART WEEK, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO WORLD'S FAIR, NOVEMBER 
Ist to 7th, 1939 


R. G. Congdon, Director of Special Events 
at the San Francisco World’s Fair, and Miss 
June Gardiner, who is in charge of the Na- 
tional American Art Week program at the 
San Francisco Fair, are giving all possible as- 
sistance to the League’s California State Di- 
rectors of American Art Week, Mrs. Mabel 
St. Clair Matzka and Miss Julian C. Mesic, 
in order to make the American Art Week at 
the Golden Gate Exposition a most success- 
ful event. They feel that this observance is 


of special importance to the artists of Amer- 
ica, in that it is a recognition of art itself 
above any value to the individual artist. 

Invitations to exhibit at the Golden Gate 
Exposition will come through the various 
State Chairmen for American Art Week, work- 
ing with their Advisory Committees. Paint- 
ings, sculpture and prints are to arrive Oc- 
tober 28th, addressed “Warehouse, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, Treasure Is- 
land, San Francisco, California, re: National 
American Art Week. (This last identifying 
phrase must not be omitted.) In this exhibi- 
tion, as in others held there, the sponsors 
agree to take all possible care of the work 
of the contributing artists, but they cannot 
insure it; hence, in order to exhibit, the in- 
dividual artist will have to assume the risk 
to his work. The State Directors will do all 
in their power as well to secure safety. The 
Exposition will unpack, hang, and repack all 
works invited to be hung. Exhibiting artists 
will pay the transportation on their works 
both to and from the Exposition. Speakers, 
days and events have been arranged by the 
Exposition, and various exhibitors now on 
Treasure Island will co-operate. A special in- 
vitation to exhibit has been extended to the 
entire National Executive Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League, and 
it is hoped that they will respond. 

The National Director of American Art 
Week has been invited by the California State 
Commission to speak as commentator for the 
showing of the technicolor moving picture, 
“Famous Artists at Work,” arranged by Har- 
old Raynolds, at the Fine Arts Theatre on 
November 3rd. She has also been asked to 
speak at a luncheon to be given at the Cali- 
fornia Building on November 4th. A reception 
has also been arranged. The full program will 
be published later. 


North Carolina 


The National Secretary of the American 
Artists Professional League, Wilford S. Con- 
row, has been carrying on work for the League 
from his summer home in Eotwah, North 
Carolina. Mr. Conrow spoke on The Great 
Chalice of Antioch at the Fifth Annual Art 
Conference at Blue Ridge, under the auspices 
of the Southern Co-operative Art Association. 
Both Mr. Conrow and F. Ballard Williams 
exhibited paintings executed in North Caro- 
lina, and much interest in the League’s work 
has been aroused through the many contacts 
made with both artists and public in North 
Carolina. 


Iowa 


A review copy of the publication, lowa 
Artists of the First Hundred Years, just com- 
pleted by Miss Louise Orwig, State Chair- 
man of the Iowa Chapter of the League, and 
Mrs. Henry Ness, has recently been received. 
Miss Orwig and Mrs. Ness have been work- 
ing individually for years; finally they decided 
to pool their interests and put their work be- 
fore the public. The book fills a long-felt 
want, and each State should have one like 
it, about their own artists. The authors are 
well qualified for the difficult task which they 

[Continued on page 33) 
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NATIONAL CHAIRMAN BALLARD 
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NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. 
16 Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 

NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 

137 East 66th Street, New York 

NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8S. CONROW, 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
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impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


Art as a Financial Investment 
By Georg J. Lober 

It has been proven that art is a good fi- 
nancial investment, both to the nation and to 
the individual. When I say the nation, I am 
referring to the incident, in which our Gov- 
ernment was virtually brow-beaten into buy- 
ing Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington, 
for a few thousand dollars. I wonder what 
our Nation would take for this picture today 
—or what price France would ask for Mona 
Lisa, or Italy, for Michelangelo’s David. 

To the individual, I wonder what bonds 
have paid in proportion to the investment 
made in works of art, during the past thirty 
years? The art buying public has not always 
made good selections in works of art, but is 
this any different from any other kind of in- 
vestment? There are, however, many instances 
where laymen have gathered about them, dur- 
ing their hours of leisure, collections of paint- 
ings and works of art that have proven, in 
times of depression, to have been extraordi- 
narily wise investments. In the last twenty 
years, masterpieces of the American School 
of Landscape Painting have increased in value 
at a pace almost unbelievable. No important 
collector of American art considers his col- 
lection complete without the addition of an 
Inness, a Wyant, an Emil Carlsen, or a Blake- 
lock. 

A sensation was created in the art world 
in 1916 when, at the Carolyna Lambert sale 
of paintings, the Moonlight by Blakelock 
brought the second highest price, by auction, 
for an American landscape. Twenty thousand 
dollars were paid by Henry Reinhardt & Son, 
dealers, for a »ainting for which, it is said, 
a silk merchant nad paid only a few hundred 
dollars a few years before. The Babcock 
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UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
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Gallery sold The Gale by Winslow Homer 
to the Worcester Museum in 1916 for $30,000, 
which was the record price at that period 
for an American painting, either by auction 
or private sale. The interesting fact about 
this painting is that it was painted by the 
artist for the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893. Winslow Homer then asked $1,500 for 
it—it was awarded a gold medal and was later 
offered for $300 to Thomas B. Clark. How 
many of your stocks and bonds have paid 
dividends in these proportions? 

The arrival in New York recently of Edward 
Jones, of France, with a huge fund en- 
trusted to him by a syndicate of Paris art 
dealers, to buy back works of art, provides 
much food for thought. If the French art 
dealers are willing to spend more than two 
million dollars, here in America, to buy back 
some of their own paintings—if it is a good 
investment for them—why is not American art 
as good an investment for us? 

The United States Department of Statistics 
shows that approximately eighty million dol- 
lars a year are spent in Italy by tourists and 
students who go there to view her monuments 
and treasures of art. The same is true of 
France, where approximately three hundred 
million a year is spent. 

In a recent conversation with a “hard 
boiled” art dealer—and may I say that men 
never come more hard boiled than art dealers 
—he said that the depression has taught him 
the most valuable lesson of his life. He said 
that almost all of his investments had depre- 
ciated 85 per cent, whereas the depreciation 
on his works of art had been approximately 
25 per cent. Had this dealer invested in works 
of art three years before, his firm would have 
been in better financial standing than it is 
today. 

Does this not lead you to believe that in- 
vestments in works of art are profitable—and 
profitable not only in a financial way. By own- 
ing a painting or a piece of sculpture, you 
own something that will enrich your soul and 
give you untold pleasure. 
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undertook. Mrs. Ness has been Chairman of 
Art in the General Federation for many years, 
and is Director of the Art Salon of the An- 
nual Iowa State Fair. Both she and Miss Or- 
wig are artists, and they have worked with 
the various art movements within their State. 
The book is most readable and has many fine 
illustrations. It should be placed in all public 
libraries, and in the hands of all those who 
work for art. lowa Artists is to be highly 
commended for, as Grant Wood says in the 
foreword: “For a long time it was generally 
thought that Iowa’s proper field was the rais- 
ing of corn and hogs . . . This conception, 
we now realize is false . . . the state has 
produced its share of artists and their con- 
tribution is well worthy of general note.” 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Baltimore, Md. 

42nd ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE BALTI- 
MORE WATERCOLOR CLUB, Nov. 1-30, at the 
Baltimore Museum, Wyman Park, Baltimore, 
Md., Entry fee: $1.00. Media: watercolor and 
black-and-white. Prizes. Jury. Last days for 
receiving entries and blanks: Oct. 18-21. For 
blanks and information address: Anne Chand- 
lee, Secretary, 4715 Roland Ave., Baltimore. 


Montclair, N. J. 

NINTH NEW JERSEY STATE ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 29 to Nov. 26 at the Mont- 
clair Art Museum. Open to all artists born in 
N. J. or who live in that state three months a 
year, or have lived there during the last five 
years. Fee. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
prints and drawings. Prizes. Jury of selection. 
Last date for receiving entry cards: Oct. 7. 
Last date for receiving entries: Oct. 15. For 
information and blanks address: Montclair Art 
Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


Montgomery, Ala. 

TENTH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF ALA- 
BAMA ART LEAGUE. Nov. 5 to Dec. 3 at 
the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts. Only 
open to members. Each exhibitor allowed three 
exhibits. No fee. Media: oil, pastel, watercolor, 
prints, crafts and sculpture. Prizes. Jury. Last 
date for receiving entry cards: Oct. 27. Last 
date for receiving entries: Oct. 28. For infor- 
mation address Montgomery Museum of Fine 
Arts, Montgomery, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 

TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA, No- 
vember 11-26, at the Fine Arts Gallery, New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, mural designs and sculpture. Entry 
fee. Jury of Selection and prizes. Prospectus to 
be mailed in October. For information address 
the Secretary, Howard Spencer, 140 West 57th 
St.. New York City. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOG- 
RAPHY, Dec. 3-31, at the Municipal Auditori- 
um Federal Art Center. Open to all artists. 
Black and white lithographs only. Purchase 
prize of $50. Last date for receipt of entry 
cards: Nov. 15; last date for receipt of ex- 
hibits: Nov. 25. For further information write: 
Nan Sheets, Municipal Auditorium, Federal Art 
Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Washington, D. C. 

FIFTH ANNUAL METROPOLITAN STATE ART 
CONTEST. Nov. 8 to 29 at the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution. 
Open to all artists living within 20 miles of 
Washington. All media. Fee $1. Cash awards. 
Jury. Last date for receiving exhibits: Nov. 1. 
For information write: Mrs. M. C. Trowbridge, 
11 Aspen St., Chevy Chase, Md. 


To the readers 


of The Art Digest: 


THE RICH ART COLOR COM- 
PANY has served the American 
artist for many years. It has done 
so, efficiently, presenting only the 
best at a reasonable price. 

THE RICH ART COLOR COM- 
PANY carries a complete stock of 
artists’ materials for the 


PAINTER, ETCHER 
AND SCULPTOR 


Included, too, is a vast assortment 
of materials for the 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


Ask your favorite dealer or write to 


Rich Art Color Company 
EW YORK 


(Makers of fine artists’ material) 















































































A Pigment Standard 


A MOVEMENT that may have permanent ef- 
fects on the development of American painting 
was started with the establishment in 1937 
of the Paint Testing and Research Laboratory 
of the Massachusetts WPA Federal Art Proj- 
ect. For the past two years this organiza- 
tion has devoted its efforts to the setting up of 
standards and specifications of quality, based 
on an intensive study of artist’s materials 
now available. The Project laboratory has 
highlighted the confusion existent in the field. 

These research efforts have already resulted 
in a preliminary meeting of prominent manu- 
facturers of artist’s materials held in Boston 
in April, 1939, to discuss a proposed com- 
mercial standard for artist’s oil paints. The 
tentative draft of this commercial standard 
was submitted by the Paint Testing and Re- 
search Laboratory in co-operation with the 
Division of Trade Standards of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

The proposed Standard attempts to define 
terms, especially the terms used to designate 
artist’s oil paints. Mostsof the names used 
are based on the chemical composition of the 
pigment in the paint. The Standard also cov- 
ers quality of pigment and vehicle, drying 
rate, light fastness, consisteney and brushing 
qualities; it limits the amounts of inerts, fill- 
ers and dryers. It contains certain stipulations 
as to the packaging, size of tubes and labeling 
of paints, and one of the important features 
is a provision for certification by the manu- 
facturers that paint sold under this label 
conforms to all the requirements of the Com- 
mercial Standard. Adoption of the Standard 
will, it is believed, work in the interests of 
both artists and manufacturers hy eliminating 
unfair competition, decrease inventory and 
cultivate the confidence of the consumer. 

Final discussion on, and acceptance of, the 
Standard will be the object of a general meet- 
ing to be held in New York this fall to be 
attended by representatives of manufacturers, 
dealers, artists and those interested in tech- 
nical problems of art. 

In the meantime, artists desirous of avail- 
ing themselves of the results of the labora- 
tory’s findings may write Frank W. Sterner, 
WPA Federal Art Project’s Paint Testing and 
Research Laboratory, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Having a Show? 


Artists having a one-man show 
should consult us about packing 
and carting. We will transport 
your works of art in New York 
or pack and ship them to any 
place in the country. 


Our 72 
years’ experience speaks for 
reliability. 
For _ safety’s 
Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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Art & the Masses 
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able to distinguish and choose between these 
two basic views as they refer to the theory 
and practice of art. The choice is not difficult 
because it amounts to a choice between sense 
and nonsense as a basic value. The “subjec- 
tive” and “absolute” view rests entirely on a 
sagging foundation of linguistic shapes, while 
the “objective” and “absolute-relative unity” 
view rests on the solid rock of common ex- 
perience, and the proof of practice. 

The “subjective” view degrades the very 
real achievements of man to the level of a 
spiritualistic seance, and it is especially dan- 
gerous in this critical hour when the whole 
cultural level of civilization is threatened with 
destruction. Subjectivism and absolutism is 
being used today by governments, as well as 
individuals in art, as a weapon for their 
aggrandizement. 

For these reasons I believe this abstract art 
controversy has had a very real value in bring- 
ing into the light the basic origins of the 
various points of view, for the instruction of 
those interested in art. 

Abstract art is a contemporary expression 
of the new lights, spaces, and speeds of our 
time. It is absolute as a special form of art 
but is at the same time relative to the social 
fabric of which it is an active part. I recom- 
mend to those who want to practice ab- 
stract art, as well as those who only want to 
understand it, that they look for its meaning 
where it is—in the real order of the work as 
it refers to the spaces of the real world. 

—Sruart Davis. 





We Are Sorry 
[Continued from page 4] 


flake family.” It happens that the “Florsheim 
Shoes” are sufficiently remote relatives to 
relegate them to the pedal extremities, and 
not to identify them with my artistic endeav- 
ors. Such mistakes lead to difficulties for my- 
self in trying to get ahead in a field where 
such a name may lead some to believe I am 
merely a Sunday painter, and not completely 
absorbed and serious in my efforts. 
—Ricuarp A. FLorSHEIM, 
Highland Park, Iil. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including im suction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. New line of hand carved modern 
designs. Braxton Art Company; 353 E. 658, 
New York. 


FOR SALE: AUTOGRAPHED RECAMIER 

PICTURE—An autographed painting of Ma- 
dame Recamier is offered for sale and the owner 
would welcome requests for complete details. In- 
terested parties may address their offers to owner: 
Mrs. L. L. CARVALHO, RUA URUGUAY 572, 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS at cut prices. Orders 

filled promptly. Send for catalogue. Excel Art- 
ists’ Materials, Inc., 133 East 58th St.. New 
York City. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Six Dollars. 
Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


NOW IN PROGRESS—Summer Sale. Write for 
circular of artist materials. Fredrix, 140 Sulli- 
van St., New York, 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 


in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 33.) 
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